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Fertilizing Citrus 


By Dr. R. W. Ruprecht*, Chemist, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


The question as to how to perfectly 
feed or fertilize citrus trees has been 
studied for a good many years, not 
only by scientific workers, but also 
on a larger sale by intelligent grow- 
ers. Despite the years of study, how- 
one is a long way from being 
able to state just what combination 
of fertilizer elements is necessary in 
order to produce best results, This is 
largely due to the fact that citrus 
trees are grown on a very wide va- 
riety of soils. 

In all fertilizer practices, the act- 
ion of various fertilizer ingredients 
must be borne in mind. It must be 
remembered that ammonia or nitro- 
gen is the material that stimulates 
leaf and branch growth, that phos- 
phoric acid stimulates root growth 
and helps in fruit formation, and that 
potash is essential for,the formation 
of sugars and similar products. Pot- 
ash also helps to keep the tree in a 
healthy condition. Of course, in addi- 
tion to these three elements, there 
are a number of others that are 
necessary for normal growth, such as 
lime, sulphur, magnesium, etc. How- 
ever, practically all of these last are 
present in the fertilizers that are 
used, or are in the soil, so that or- 
dinarily it is not necessary to add 
them to the soil. 

Citrus trees are generally fertiliz- 
ed three times a year, in the early 
Spring, midsummer, and late fall. 
Some growers prefer to fertilize their 
young trees four times a -year, and 
still others - fertilize their’ bearing 


ever, 
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grapefruit trees a fourth time. 

In the spring, as soon as danger 
of cold is past, the trees should be 
fertilized so as to start them off 
quickly. This is also the time the 
bloom appears and the fruit is set. 
Therefore the fertilizer at this time 
should contain a good percentage of 
ammonia and at least two-thirds of 
it should be derived from inorganic 
sources, such as nitrate of soda, sul- 
fate of ammonia, Leunasaltpeter, or 
calcium nitrate. As a general rule, 
four percent ammonia in this appli- 
cation is sufficient, with six or eight 
percent of available phosphoric acid, 
and about four percent of potash. In 
order to insure having planty of am- 
monia available before the bloom 
appears, it is desirable to get the first 
application on early. It must be borne 
in mind that if the tree is suffering 
from a lack of ammonia when the 
bloom comes out, it cannot set a full 
crop of fruit. Ammonia is not the 
only requirement at this time, for 
lack of moisture may have the same 
detrimental effect. 


In the summer application on bear- 
ing trees, it is safe to reduce the am- 
monia content to three percent, pro- 
vided the trees are in good, thrifty 
condition. For young trees, a four 
percent formula would be better, as 
these trees should be encouraged to 
make a good growth. Since this time 
of year is the rainy season, it is ad- 
visable to have the ammonia derived 
about equally from organic and in- 
organic sources in order to cut down 
the loss from leaching, Until more is 
known in regard to the phosphoric 


acid needs of the tree, a six or eight 
percent formula should be used. The 
potash content should be fairly high; 
a five or six percent formula should 
provide a sufficient amount. The ques- 
tion comes up’ as to whether too 
heavy an application of potash at this 
time may not delay the maturity of 
early fruit. There is a possibility that 
this might be the case if the summer 
application is put on too late, but if 
put on in May or early June, it is 
doubtful if this danger exists. 


For the fall application, a fertiliz- 
er low in ammonia is generally found 
best. This is especially true for citrus 
in the northern section of the citrus 
belt. Some have gone so far as to 
recommend a formula ccntaining no 
ammonia at this time. Such a formula 
could safely be used on the better or 
richer types of soil if the trees are in 
very good condition, In general, how- 
ever, it will be found that a formula 
carrying two percent of ammonia will 
be safe to use, especially if all of the 
ammonia is derived from inorganic 
sources. In the central section of the 
citrus belt, the ammonia can be safe- 
ly left at three percent, while in the 
extreme southern territory where 
freeze danger is at a minimum even 
four percent could be used if the 
trees show the need for it. The phos- 
phoric acid content should be six or 
eight percent as in the previous ap- 
plications. The potash should be th: 
highest of the year, but eight percent 
is believed to be high enough. It must 
be borne in mind that a well-fed tree 
will withstand more cold than an und- 
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Many pages have been written on 
the general subject of citrus growing, 
but when an attempt is made to pre- 
pare an article on the subject of cit- 
rus growing on the muck lands, one 
must take into consideration all of 
the characteristics pertaining to the 
area in question, such as climate, 
moisture, location, etc. 

It is a known fact that the 


most profitable crops can be produc- 


well 


ed in an area provided with a fertile 
soil, sufficient moisture and plenty of 
sunshine. In the Everglade muck 
lands, nature has been most kind in 
supplying the with favorable 
qualities for growing citrus. The soil 
75 percent organic matter, 


soil 


contains 
which will enable a tree to grow con- 
tinually and produce fruit of an ex- 
cellent quality at early maturity. 

To any horticulturist, the history 
of citrus growing in Florida has been 
interesting. When one 
the producing 
sections of the State, attention is fre- 
quently called to the profitable re- 


exceedingly 


travels over various 


turns derived from late types of or- 
anges, On muck lands where a com- 
bination of late varieties and prefer- 
rootstocks and other conditions 
the profitable returns from 
practically mid-summer ap- 
pear most outstanding. Investigations 
that on muck soils, in 
sections properly drained, trees will 
produce regular crops of a splendid 
quality returning a profitable revenue 
to the grower, and at a cost of pro- 
duction per box less than that from 
any other section or soil known to 
the industry. Further research has 
proved the truth of these assertions, 
and has made even more clear the 
fact that nature has supplied the 
Everglade soils with practically all of 
the requirements for the satisfactory 
production of citrus fruits. 

We have all learned that in order 
to be successful from an agricultural 
standpoint, several important condi- 
tions must be secured. The principal 
ones are fertile soil, sufficient mois- 
ture, and a congenial climate. We 
find these conditions prevalent in the 
soils of the Everglades, especially 
near the edges of the Glade lands-and 
in the Davie area. Pioneering along 
citrus lines has been carried on over 
a period of fifteen years in this sec- 
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By Frank Stirling, General Manager, Flamingo Groves, Davie, Florida, in Agricultural Bulletin 
“Citrus Growing in Florida” 


tion. In the Davie section many out- 
standing results have been obtained 
by such pioneer growers as Messrs. 
C. A. Walsh, J. C. Lange, Chas. Stod- 
dard, and others. These growers have 
put out plantings of late oranges and 
have brought the’ groves into full 
bearing without fertilization and 
without cultivation. At the same 
time, the fruit they produced has 
been of excellent quality and has 
brought the highest on the 
Northern market. 


prices 


Preparation of Land 

Ordinarily the muck land is not 
naturally as well drained as the roll- 
ing sandy land in the ridge section of 
the State. For that reason it is ad- 
visable to plow the land in beds. The 
beds are generally thirty feet wide. 
The idea is to get the tops of these 
beds from twelve to eighteen inches 
the average land level. The 
bedding up of the land is for the pur- 
pose of giving better drainage dur- 
ing extremely wet periods. 

It may be necessary to plow the 
land twice. A “V” shaped drag is 
used to advantage in ridging up the 
beds. The trees are planted in the 
center of each ridge. This makes the 
tree rows thirty feet apart, and the 
trees are set twenty feet apart in the 
row. 


above 


Cost of Production 

It is interesting to note that cost of 
production per box has been kept at 
a minimum in the Everglades; in fact, 
records show that fruit has ordinarily 
been produced at a cost not exceed- 
ing 17 cents per on the tree. 
while this may sound astounding, yet 
when one realizes that the cost of 
planting, tillage, etc., are cut to the 
bone, it is not at all out of line. To 
begin with, there is no cost of clear- 
ing the land, for all that is necessary 
is to plow the open glades with a 
tractor, stake the land and plant the 
trees. This involves a total cost of 
approximately $80 per acre when us- 
ing trees of five-eighths to three- 
quarter inch caliper. In the Davie 
area, by planting large acreages, this 
cost has been cut per acre by fifteen 
percent. The trees seem to thrive 
without any plant food other than 
that which is in the soil. 

Soil Analysis 
The Glades soil analyzes, accord- 
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ing to the State Chemist, 3.17 lime, 
2.17 introgen, 0.18 phosphoric acid, 
0.13 potash, 1.47 iron oxide, 0.18 
magnesia, 0.38 soda, .51 sulphuric 
acid, 75.65 organic matter, and 16.84 
moisture. Many fertilizer tests have 
conducted on the Everglades 
during the past ten years, and 
the most discriminating citrus 
men could hardly detect any differ- 
ence in the growth of the trees by 
the use of fertilizer. However, it is 
not unlikely that after the trees be- 
come older it may be profitable to 
add potash in order to increase the 
size and quality of the fruit. 

As the level of the average land is 
not exceedingly high and as the av- 
erage water table remains around 
three to four feet below the surface 
of the land, a steady moisture condi- 
tion exists, giving the trees ample 
water and preventing damage by 
drouth. This results in an almost 
continual growth of the tree and 
gives a bearing tree in less time than 
usual. 

During the past several months 
considerable plantings have _ been 
made in the muck lands adjacent to 
Lake Okeechobee, west of Fort Laud- 
erdale, and in Dade county north- 
west of the city of Miami. At present 
there are between four and five thou- 
sand acres of citrus groves planted 
on Everglade muck soils. Interest 
in citrus groves on muck land is grow- 
ing rapidly. So it seems to me that 
here may be a thing developed which 
will benefit all, for if an industry de- 
velops in the Glades, it will mean that 
our citrus marketing organizations 
may carry on throughout practically 
the whole year, handling mid-winter 
types in the north and central por- 
tion of the State and mid-summer 
types from the Everglades, placing 
fruit on the market at times that will 
not interfere competitively with 
either section. One may hope and ex- 
pect to see a new citrus section that 
will materially aid in developing the 
rich muck lands. 

To the uninitiated or even to prac- 
tical citrus growers in other sections, 
the statements made may seem Utop- 
ian, but to the growers who have in- 
vestigated the possibilities of- grow- 
ing citrus om muck land they are 
obviously true. 
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British Grapefruit Imports 


Imports of grapefruit into the 
United Kingdom during 1928 a- 
mounted to the equivalent of 751,- 
000 boxes as compared with 606,000 
boxes in 1927, according to statistics 
issued by the British Empire Market- 
ing Board and received in the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics. The main sources of 
supply for the grapefruit imported 
into the British market are the Unit- 
ed States, the British West Indies 
and British South Africa, Most of the 
American grapefruit shipped to the 
United Kingdom comes from Florida 
but some quantities are also shipped 
from California. The West Indian 
supplies come almost entirely from 
Jamaica. The South African ship- 
ments come mostly from the Trans- 
vaal and Cape Provinces. The other 
most important sources of supply are 
the Isle of Pines and Porto Rico. 

United States Main Source of 

Supply 

The increase in imports during 
1928, according to the British statis- 
tics, was due largely to heavier ship- 
ments from the United States. Im- 
ports registered as having been con- 
signed from the United States dur- 
ing 1928 amounted to 592,000 boxes, 
or approximately 79 per cent of the 
total, as compared with 502,000 boxes 
in 1927. 

In this connection it should be not- 
ed that the official figures on exports 
from the United States to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom are considerably smaller 
than the British statistics on imports 
from the United States. Since both 
the British figures on imports from 
the United States and the American 
figures on exports to Great Britain 
include Porto Rican fruit and fre- 
quently some Cuban, there does not 
seem to be any explanation for the 
wide discrepancy between the Amer- 
ican export and the British import 
Statistics. Thus the British statistics 
show that imports from the United 
States during the five years 1924-28 
averaged 326,000 boxes annually 
while the American statistics show 
that exports to the United Kingdom 
during that period averaged only 
230,000 boxes annually. Exports to 
the United Kingdom from the United 
States, including Porto Rican fruit, 
amounted to 385,000 boxes in 1928 
as against 421,000 boxes in 1927. 
This decline was the result of smaller 


In 1928 


shipments of Porto Rican fruit be- 
cause of the hurricane damage. 

Seasonal Movement of Supplies 

American grapefruit is now avail- 
able on the British market during 
practically every month of the year. 
South African fruit is on the market 
mainly from June to September and 
Jamaican supplies mainly from Sep- 
tember to June. Thus it is seen that 
the two main Empire sources of sup- 
ply are complimentary to each other. 
The shipping seasons of the Isle of 
Pines and Porto Rico usually begin in 
August and end in May or June. Most 
of the Porto Rican fruit reaching the 
British market, however, is transship- 
ped via United States ports. 

British Prefer Smaller Sizes 

The hotel trade is the most impor- 
tant factor in,the British demand for 
grapefruit as a “cocktail” course us- 
ing glass dishes which will not hold 
a grapefruit larger than a 96. These 
GRAPEFRUIT: 
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GRAPEFRUIT: Imports into the 


Month 


January - 
February - 
March - 
April - 
May : 
June - 
July - 
August - 
September ° 
October - 
November - 
December ° 

Total - + 


Compiled from Empire Marketing Board 
Converted from ecwt. of 112 pounds to boxes of 


Imports into the United Kingdom by Countries, 


Other 
British 
countries 


“Weekly 
to boxes of 


containers will readily accomodate 
size 112 but 64’s are out of the ques- 
tion. The smaller sizes of grapefruit 
for this reason are preferred in the 
British market. The 112 size in par- 
ticular has become very popular and 
brings about the same price as that 
paid for 96’s or 80’s and consider- 
ably more than that paid for 64’s. 
Such sizes as 28’s to 64’s should not 
be exported to the British market. 
Statistics given in the following 
tables show that while imports into 
the United Kingdom have been in- 
creasing since 1920, the increase in 
imports from the United States has 
been much larger than from any oth- 
er country. The figures also brings 
out the seasonal aspects of the im- 
ports from the various sources of 
supply and the extent to which im- 
ports from British Empire countries 
compete with imports from countries 
outside of the Empire. 
1920-1928 


United Other 


foreign 
countries 


Total 

States 

Soxes Boxes Boxes Boxes 
12,821 056 
17,923 931 
30,690 800 
45,105 
93,690 

200,072 

239,848 

501,630 

592,264 


21,974 
34,318 
50,560 
80,238 


751. (005 


Intelligence 
70 pounds. 


Notes”, Vol. » No. 48. 


United Kingdom, by months, 


1926 1927 a 


Boxes soxes Boxes 
766 35,010 
9382 40,698 
71,165 
45,0 24 


eo 


62,05 59 
58,147 
29,995 
22,968 
91,416 
55,667 
47,984 
606,488 


Sarat anwe 


751,005 


“Weekly Fruit Intelligence Notes”, Vol. II, No. 48. 


70 pounds. 


a Owing to a revision of the total figure for 1927 the total for the twelve month 1927 
does not agree exactly with the figure for r that year given in the first table. , 


INCREASED ORANGE ACREAGE 
REPORTED FROM PALESTINE 


The most important single indus- 
try in Palestine is orange growing. 
According to their government esti- 
mates, Palestine now has 18,000 
acres planted to oranges, and the 
spread of orangse growing, while not 
phenomenal, has been steady. Many 


f+» - -+ 
Jews are planting orange groves. 
Forty-three per cent of the groves 
now belong to Jews compared with 
32 per cent six years ago. 

The first consignment of Palestine 
oranges ot be received in Canada a- 
mounted to 280 boxes. The fruit was 
received at St. John, New Brunswick, 
in December. 
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What About June Fertilizing? 

As June approaches, the query a- 
rises “What shall be done this year 
about fertilizing?” This is always the 
question that is best decided in the 
grove itself and not on paper or in 
someone’s office. If the grove needs 
fertilizing it should be fertilized or 
on the other hand, why not skip the 
June application if it can be done 
safely? There is no objection to pass- 
ing up any grove procedure that calls 
for additional expense if to all in- 
tents and purposes it is more eco- 
nomical to get along without it. 

Even in one’s one property certain 
conditions should be lined up definite- 
ly in black and white before deciding 
to fertilize or not to fertilize. In the 
order of their importance, they can 
be lined up about as follows: 

a. color and condition of trees at 

this time; 

b. amount and kind of fertilizer 
applied previous spring and 
fall; 
weather conditions (i. e. dry, 
wet or medium) of fall, winter 
and spring; 
can grove be irrigated as need- 
ed or how much cultivation can 
be done; 

Amount of previous crop and 
present set of fruit; 

f. age, location and root-stock. 

In general, there is an excellent 
residue of fertilizer materials left 
from the application of last fall and 
this spring which still remains un- 
used. It will become available only 
after we get more rains than we are 
now having. Additional applications 
just now will have little or no effect 
for the same reason. The crop of 
fruit is lighter than last year, there- 
fore, less fertilizer would be needed 
to carry the tree and the crop through 
the summer months, The lack of col- 
or where it shows up at this time is 
probably largely due to ammonia 
shortage in the past. Well-fed groves 
usually hold their color through even 
severe wilting periods or extended 
periods of dry weather. 

A light crop and a dry winter usu- 
ally mean that the June application 
can be cut or possibly omitted and 
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cussion or criticism will be welcomed. 


no doubt many growers will be glad 
to avail themselves of such an op- 
portunity if it seems wise for them 
to do so under their particular con- 
ditions. ’ ' 
Soil And Moisture Effects 

The root-feeding area at this sea- 
son of the year consists of a dry 
sandy mixture in which the tree 
roots are endeavoring to extract 
sufficient food to keep alive. At the 
same time, Spring growth is matur- 
ing and fruit setting taking place. 
Rains have been light and the mois- 
ture is well below optimum condi- 
tions. 

An examination of the soil of un- 
irrigated groves in all locations but 
low hammock areas or a few others, 
especially favored by soil seepage will 
reveal many feeder roots either dead 
or badly dried out. There is insuffi- 
cient moisture to keep them alive and 
active. Whatever other favorable con- 
ditions might be present, no tree can 
do more than remain alive under such 
conditions. 

Dry Weather Decreases Plant Food 
Availability 

Under continuously dry weather 
conditions, fertilizer materials are 
slower in becoming available. Organ- 
ic fertilizers such as bone, tankage, 
etc., must be partly decomposed by 
bacterial action and transformed by 
chemical reaction before they become 
available for citrus root-absorption. 
Abundant moisture is necessary for 
this result. Chemical manures such as 
Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammon- 
ia, and Potash, Urea, etc., require 
less chemical reaction and probably 
need little or no transforming by 
bacteria, but they do require mois- 
ture. First, there must be sufficient 
moisture to put them into solution 
and after that the solution must be 
sufficiently diluted to cause no injury 
to the root and also permit absorp- 
tion. If the soil solution is so thick 
and heavy with food or other mater- 
ials in solution that its density is 
greater than the liquids found in the 
cell of the root, a reversion of move- 
ment can actually take place and 
the moisture may leave the root, go- 
ing back into the soil solution. As 
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long as the movement of moisture is 
from the soil up through the tree, 
little wilting will occur, but as soon 
as it slows down below the (opti- 
mum) favorable point for the indi- 
vidual tree, wilting begins and be- 
comes progressively more serious as 
the moisture in the soil decreases. It 
may, and does, become serious 
enough to cause loss of leaves and 
twigs and considerable fruit, 

Transformation of Manures to Avail- 

able forms of Fertilizer 

Fluétuation of soil moisture is re- 
sponsible for many of our troubles 
in tree growth and fruit bud forma- 
tion and in fruit growth and maturi- 
ty. When we apply sulphate of. potash 
we find that in the presence of suffi- 
cient moisture, the material is fixed 
in a comparatively insolubale form 
very close to the surface of the soil. 
According to repeated tests in clay 
soils it remains fixed within the sur- 
face area indefinitely. This condition 
offers a plausible explanation why re- 
peated applications of potash are 
necessary and also why under some 
conditions we are able to get along 
without potash for a time. As trans- 
formation of the potash to less avail- 
able forms occurs the plant will nat- 
urally lack for the material and suffer 
from the potash deficiency. This is a 
condition that can be recognized in 
a part at least by its results on the 
tree. In general, as the soil becomes 
more acid, potash is more easily tak- 
en up from its various soil combina- 
tions. Under acid soil conditions the 
potash reserve can be utilized to some 
extent and less of the material will 
be needed in the fertilizer, 

All of these transformations of ma- 
terials and many others that take 
place require an abundance of water. 
One cannot conclude from this that 
abundant water is necessary at all 
times. In fact, the soil-water fluctua- 
tions from abundant to scarce and 
then back to optimum conditions or 
vice versa is apparently very benefi- 
cial. The trouble occurs when too dry 
a condition continues for a long time 
as is the case just now or when too 
wet a condition occurs for an extend- 

Continued on page 29 
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The British Orange Import Trade 


British imports of oranges in 1928 
amounted to the equivalent of 12,- 
440,000 boxes of 70 pounds each as 
compared with 12,632,000 boxes in 
1927, according to statistics issued 
by the British Empire Marketing 
Board and received in the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The principal 
sources of supply for the oranges im- 
ported into the British market are 
Spain, Palestine, British South Afri- 
ca, the United States, Italy and Bra- 
zil. The decline in imports during 
1928 was the result of a reduction in 
imports from the United States, Pal- 
estine and Italy. While the decline in 
the imports from these three sources 
was appreciable, it was offset to a 
large extent by the increase in im- 
ports from Spain, British South Afri- 
ca and Brazil, 

Seasonal Movement of Supplies 

The bulk of the oranges imported 
into the United Kingdom comes in 
during the months November to June 
when supplies from the Mediterran- 
ean countries, particularly Spain, Pal- 
estine and Italy, are available. Im- 
ports during the four months July to 
October are very much lighter than 
on the rest of the year. It is 


chiefly during this season of relative- 
ly low supplies that American or- 
anges are shipped to the British mar- 
ket. 
American Trade Increasing 

Imports of American oranges into 
the British market have been increas- 
ing since the war. During the five 
years 1909-1913 the imports of 
American oranges into the United 
Kingdom averaged 60,000 boxes an- 
nually. Imports in 1927 amounted to 
690,000 boxes. The very light crop 
and high prices of oranges in the 
United States during 1928, however, 
was reflected in reduced Britisl*im- 
ports of American oranges last year. 
Imports from this country during 
1928 amounted to only about 170,- 
000 boxes. a 

United States Oranges Meet New 

_ Competition 

About the only competition which 
American oranges have had to meet 
on the British market in the past dur- 
ing the four month period July to 
October, when supplies are relative- 
ly small, was from British South 
Africa. In the past two years, how- 
ever, there has been a significant in- 
crease in imports from Brazil, a rela- 
tively new source of supply. Imports 


from Brazil in 1928 amounted to 141- 
000 boxes as compared with 30,000 
boxes in 1927, Imports in 1926 were 
practically negligible. 


Increasing Supplies From 
Empire Sources 

As in the case of many of the 
other products imported into the 
British market, efforts have been 
made since the war to popularize or- 
anges from Empire sources. In 1923 
only about 13 per cent of the or- 
anges imported into the United King- 
dom came from Empire sources. By 
1928 the Empire share of the total 
had increased to approximately 22 
per cent, mainly from Palestine and 
British South Africa. 


Statistics show that orange sup- 
plies on the British market are heavy 
from November to June, but rela- 
tively light from July to October and 
that supplies from the United States, 
South Africa and Brazil are available 
on the British market mainly during 
the season of relatively low supplies, 
or at the end of the Mediterranean 
shipping season. The extent to which 
imports from Empire sources have 
been increasing since 1923 is also in- 
dicated. 


Federal Chemistry Chief i in West to Study 
Farm Waste and Soil Problems 


Doctor Henry G. Knight, chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is at present on a visit to the 
Pacific coast States where he is in- 
vestigating special agricultural prob- 
lems in the solution of which the de- 
partment seeks to aid the farmers. 

One of the important functions of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is 
to discover and encourage methods of 
converting surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts and farm wastes into raw ma- 
terial demanded for manufacture in- 
to articles of commerce. 


Problems to which Doctor Knight 


will give close scrutiny during his 


western journey include the manu- 
facture of paper and fiber board from 
cornstalks, the improvement of chem- 
ical methods for coloring and pre- 
serving citrus fruits and the utiliza- 
tion of citrus fruit wastes by manu- 
facture into useful commercial 
articles, 

Some years ago an appeal was 
made to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the citrus 


fruit growers of California to devel- 
op methods for the use of citrus 
fruit culls and waste products which 
were costing the growers at that time 
about one dollar a ton to have haul- 
ed away and destroyed. The result of 
this call for help was the establish- 
ment of a citrus by-product indus- 
try which produced valuable by-pro- 
ducts of citric acid, lemon and orange 
oil, pectin and other products, which, 
in 1927, reached a total value of ap- 
proximately a million dollars. The 
surplus citrus fruits and wastes when 
delivered at the factory have, at 
times, brought the growers as much 
as twelve dollars a ton as compared 
to the former cost of one dollar a 
ton for their removal. 

Doctor Knight’s itinerary includes 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and 
Spokane, but he will spend much of 
his time at such agricultural center» 
as Fresno, Calif., Corvallis, Ore., 
Wenatchee, Wash., and Northport, 
Wash., studying problems of fruit 
growers and farmers where the aid 
of chemistry is particularly applica- 


ble. He will also study at first hand 
the progress in the mapping and de- 
scription of agricultural lands by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in co- 
cr with the States. 

Lake Worth 4-H club girls are 
making beach coats of bleached bur- 
lap block printing from block they 
designed and cut, says Miss Bernice 
Lyle, assistant home demonstration 
agent of Palm Beach County. The 
girls plan to make a three-piece set 
consisting of beach coats, bath suit 
bag (oil cloth lined) and beach pil- 
low. 

Plans were completed and con- 
struction begun on a $10,000 can- 
ning plant at Bunnell for the purpose 
of canning surplus early potatoes, ac- 
cording to County Agent L. T. Nie- 
land, 


A canning factory is being built in 
Crestview for the utilization of sur- 
plus vegetable crops produced in that 
section. 
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Florida State Marketing 


Hon. L, M. 
Florida State Marketing Bureau, has 
just issued his Sixth Biennial Report, 
covering the period from July 1, 1927 
to March 1, 1929. The marketing bu- 
range of activi- 
branch of 


Rhodes, Commissioner 


reau covers a wide 
ties affecting every 
culture in the state, The main points 


in Commissioner Rhodes’ report are 


agri- 


given below: 


During the two the 


Florida State Marketing Bureau has 


past years 
continued its work according to the 
requirements, and has endeavored to 
meet conditions as they have been 
presented. 

There 


ties in each line of the work and all 


have been increased activi- 


phases have been constantly expand- 
ed. Marketing problems have contin- 
number and vol- 


ued to increase in 


ume, and we have rendered every 


service possible with the funds and 
for the 
advancement of growing, 


facilities available improve- 


ment and 
distributing and marketing the agri- 
cultural products of the State. 
ten 
movement of per- 
the United States, 
Florida is confronted with many diffi- 


Shipping approximately 


of the carlot 


per 
cent 
ishable crops of 
cult marketing problems; selling con- 
that the duties and 
Marketing Bureau 
that it 
would be next to impossible to report 


such 
the 
and 


ditions are 

activities of 

are so varied numerous 

all of them in detail. 

Market News Service 
the 


fruits and vegetables have increased 


Since carload shipmens of 
three and one-half times as rapidly 
as the population during the last de- 
cade, and competitive areas and sur- 
pluses have become one of our great- 
est marketing problems, Market 
News Service has become one of the 
most vital factors in marketing Flor- 
ida produce, and has been greatly in- 
creased. One new station has been es- 
tablished since our last report, mak- 
ing a total of six. We hope to event- 
ually have eight stations. 

This is a Cooperative Federal-State 
Service beginning with and continu- 
ing through the shipping season, cov- 
ering the leading Florida products in 
the large receiving centers as well as 
some of the smaller markets. This ser- 
vice gives prevailing prices, supplies, 
whether light or heavy, market con- 
ditions whether strong or weak, num- 
ber of cars on track, passings, desti- 


Bureau 


nations, unloads; arrivals by rail and 
express from this country, and by rail 
other countries; 

market demand 
and tendencies, and other necessary 


and boat from 


weather conditions, 


information. Numerous reports are 
made daily to marketing agencies, as- 
sociations and shippers, also special 
reports for radio and the press. Prac- 
Florida can 


get these reports the same day prices 


tically every person in 
are made, either by wire, phone, rad- 
io, or the following morning in the 
press. Special reports are always is- 
sued when there is a special need. 
There is a Market News Station at 
Winter Haven for Citrus, at Sanford 
and in the Everglades for Vegetables, 
for Potatoes, at 


at Hastings Lees- 


burg for melons, tomatoes and 
cukes, and at Jacksonville during the 
entire shipping season a miscellan- 
eous vegetable report covering season 
offerings from the State is furnished. 
The daily price 
eggs, fruits 


the Jacksonville market is published 


list of poultry and 


and and vegetables on 


in the Jacksonville papers. 

This service should be made avail- 
able on staple crops, livestock, dairy 
and poultry products. The value of 
information as to con- 
the 


market can hardly be over-estimated. 


this source of 


ditions and prevailing tone of 
Cooperative Federal State Shipping 
Point Inspection 

Shipping point inspection in Flor- 
ida is a joint service by the Florida 
State Marketing Bureau and the Bu- 
Agricultural Economics at 
Washington, D. C. It involves an ex- 


reau of 


amination of the products and the is- 
suing of a certificate as to grade and 
condition. It determines the qualifi- 
and enables the 
shipper to know what 
shipping, and the receiver to disting- 
intelligently the com- 
mercial lots of 
shipments, 


cations for others, 


grade he is 


between 
different 


uish 
value of 


Receiving point inspection is also 
given in Jacksonville through this co- 
operative agreement. This shipping 
point service was started in Florida 
by the Marketing Bureau in 1922. All 
Federal-State inspection is carried on 
cooperatively. There are forty-one 
States cooperating. There were 210,- 
832 carloads of fruit and vegetables 
inspected last season in the United 
States, and only 174 reversals. It is 
a modern, important commercial ser- 
vice that is rapidly coming into uni- 


versal use and is available to the 
producers and shippers of the State. 
This service has been self-sustaining 
and maintained without State appro- 
priation. 
Grades and Standardization 

Grading consists of separating pro- 
ducts into groups or grades of uni- 
form sizes, kinds and quality. Stand- 
ardization which must follow grading, 
establishes the permanency of these 
grades and defines the nature and 
character of the commodity included 
in the grades, or the defects which 
exclude them from these grades. 
There have been Federal grades es- 
tablished on five different nuts, eight 
miscellaneous articles, twenty-five 
different fruits and fifty-one different 
vegetables. The proportion of agri- 
cultural products sold under grade is 
increasing in leaps and bounds. The 
Marketing Bureau has been instru- 
mental in establishing official U. S. 
Grades on many Florida products, 
and in having the U. S. Grades adopt- 
ed as official for Florida fruits and 
vegetables. The basis of successful 
merchandising is grading and stand- 
ardization. 

Marketing Advice 

The Bureau is in constant daily 
touch with the growers and shippers 
of the State by personal conferences, 
letters, telephone, telegraph, bulle- 
tins, radio, newspaper quotations, 
marketing charts, giving them advice 
and information covering plantings, 
competitive areas, domestic and for- 
eign competition, cold storage hold- 
assembling, grading, packing, 
inspection, processing, standardiza- 
tion, transportation, containers, rout- 
ing, refrigeration, precooling, diver- 
sions, classification, passings, unloads, 
deterioration, seasonal offerings, ship- 
ments, storage, shrinkage, financing, 
quality, supply, demand, foreign de- 
mand and supply, market prefer- 
ences, embargoes, quarantines, health 
regulations, drying, canning, adver- 
tising, how and when to ship, who to 
ship to and every other phase of 
preparation, transportation, distribu- 
tion and marketing. 
Information As to Financial Standing 
and Commercial Status of Dealers 

The Bureau supplies information as 
to financial rating and commercial 
responsibility of produce merchants, 
commission men and other buyers in 
all parts of the United States, Cuba, 
Canada and some parts of Europe, to 


ings, 
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the growers and shippers of the State 
upon request, This service has been 
extensively demanded, cheerfully giv- 
en and widely used. A revised list of 
these dealers in various lines is ready 
at all times for distribution, and the 
names of reliable buyers in all mar- 
kets are available to growers and 
shippers. 
For Sale, Want and Exchange 
Bulletin 

This Bulletin going to 17,000 peo- 
ple twice a month, carrying free ad- 
vertisements of all kinds of agricul- 
tural produce, livestock, poultry and 
poultry products, farm implements, 
plants, seeds, shrubs, etc., has render- 
ed a valuable service, listing over a 
period of nine years approximately 
$40,000,000 worth of various farm 
commodities and causing the sale or 
exchange of more than $30,000,000 
worth of them. At a rate of one per 
cent commission, these sales would 
have cost more than the total appro- 
priation for the Bureau for the 
twelve years since it was created. 
Many letters in our files testify to the 
worth of this service. 

Marketing Charts, Handbooks, Etc. 

Marketing Charts, growers and 
shippers handbooks, records of car- 
load movements, booklets containing 
grades, mimeograph reports giving 
various kinds of marketing informa- 


tion, have been published and wide- 
ly circulated and furnished to all who 


desire them. Information about the 
State and its crops, soils and other 
resources has been sent out by the 
Bureau to every State in the Union 
and foreign countries. 

Collecting and Adjusting Claims 

Claims have been collected or ad- 
justed, differences arbitrated, contro- 
versies between shippers and receiv- 
ers have been settled to the amount 
of thousands of dollars annually. 
There is scarcely a community in the 
State that has not been benefited by 
this service. 

Locating Markets 

The Bureau acts in an advisory 
capacity for producers, shippers, and 
distributors, when requested, and as- 
sists them in every possible and prac- 
tical way to locate markets, as to 
prospective sales in all domestic and 
foreign markets. No time or effort is 
Spared in trying to arrange ready 
sales for all Florida offerings, and 
we do all we can to improve the re- 
lations and services among producers, 
distributors and consumers of Florida 
produce, 

The Bureau has endeavored to 
bring. about a closer cooperation of 
growers, shippers and marketing 
agencies in the regulation of ship- 
ments, standardization of grades and 
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quality, to broaden, extend and im- 
prove in every practical way the dis- 
tribution and sale of Florida products 
in all market centers; to encourage 
cooperation and business relations be- 
tween producers and distributors in 
the interest of the general public; to 
seek new markets, ascertain consump- 
tive capacity of various markets for 
Florida produce; to find out the pos- 
sible expansion of undeveloped mar- 
kets, especially in small towns and 
cities; to increase the consumption 
of Florida products by Florida peo- 
ple; to promote economic and effi- 
cient distribution and marketing of 
all agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts grown in the State of Florida; 
and to function so as to be of the 
greatest possible service in the pro- 
duction, distribution, marketing and 
consumption of our soil products. 
Cooperative Marketing 

Cooperative Marketing has extend- 
ed its operations until a total of ap- 
proximately 11,000 associations 
transact a volume of business a- 
mounting $2,500,000,000 in market- 
ing their crops. The law requires the 
Marketing Commissioner to act in an 
advisory capacity in the forming of 
such organizations and to foster co- 
operation among the farmers of the 
State. In performing this duty, some 
1,200 addresses have been delivered, 
hundreds of them published; advice 
has been given in person and in bul- 
letins, pamphlets and through the 
press; thousands of advisory letters 
have been written, and no opportun- 
ity has been lost to place cooperative 
marketing on a sound basis in the 
State. The demand has been so great 
for lecture service and advice in mar- 
keting meetings, conferences and oth- 
er kindred gatherings, that if the 
Commissioner should answer every 
call, he could spend no time in the 
office. 

The Marketing Bureau is maintain- 
ed by a portion of the fund derived 
from the sale of fertilizer stamps, 
which is paid indirectly by the pro- 
ducers on the farms of the State who 
use the fertilizer manufactured or 
sold in the State. This tax was paid 
long before the Bureau was in exist- 
ence. The Bureau is not maintained 
by general taxation. 

In Conclusion 

Until transportation facilities and 
the use of refrigerated cars made all 
markets within the United States and 
some foreign countries accessible, 
markets were supplied largely with 
homegrown cold ground or hothouse 
products. Competition in the fruit 
and vegetable industry was limited. 
With. improved carrier schedules and 
refrigerating systems, constantly in- 
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creasing distant shipping areas plac- 
ed various fruits and vegetables on 
the larger terminal markets. Conse- 
quently a very rapid change from the 
old marketing methods was inevit- 
able. Problems confronted producers 
and shippers that without federal and 
state aid they were unable to solve. 

Thus in 1913 a Federal Bureau of 
Markets was created. In its path came 
more accurate crop reporting, mar- 
ket reporting, grade and standardiza- 
tion work, terminal and shipping 
point inspection service and other 
kindred developments. However flex- 
ible the Federal Bureau might make 
its activities they could not be elastic 
enough to properly conduct and ex- 
pand the services in the different 
states. The demands of shipping in- 
terests set into motion state market- 
ing machinery to cooperate with the 
federal department and to apply the 
established services, aid in their con- 
tinuation, and foster the creation of 
other needed channels of service. Now 
at least four-fifths of the states have 
some kind of marketing bureaus or 
divisions. And shortly all states will 
of necessity establish such depart- 
ments, which serve their own respec- 
tive states, cooperate with other 
states and with the federal depart- 
ments, 

Thus in Florida a Marketing Bu- 
reau was created and this is its 
twelfth year of service. No student 
of marketing, even casual may have 
been his observation, can deny the 
rapid transition almost revolutionary 
indeed that has come about within 
the last ten years, nor fail to have 
seen the most remarkable improve- 
ments within the last five years. And 
while no state or government agency 
would acclaim credit for all these 
gains, it is a matter of history they 
were indispensable in the realization 
of these accomplishments. Without 
them consistent, disinterested, uni- 
form grades and standards, inspect- 
ion, market news work, cooperative 
organization and hundreds of related 
duties could not have or would not 
have resulted. 

Yet, with this immeasurable stride 
in marketing, the goal is still far in 
the distance. In Florida we have hard- 
ly more than two-thirds the market 
news stations we need, and the pres- 
ent means of disseminating the in- 
formation needs expansion; only two 
years ago did we adopt any kind of 
official grades for Florida; only a 
few years have we taken advantage 
of inspection work; only a compara- 
tively short time. haye_ grades been 
utilized; only two years have we had 
any kind of legislation on poultry 

Continued on page 23 
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FRANK L. SKELLY 

Frank L. Skelly, outstanding figure in the cit- 
rus world of Florida for many years, died at his 
home in Orlando on the morning of April 5, 
following an illness of more than one year. 

For years, Mr. Skelly had been looked upon 
as a leader in Florida citrus circles and as the 
outstanding figure of the state in the market- 
ing end. As salesmanager of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, and later as manager afd director 
of the Florida division of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., he was known throughout the 
land for his discernment and ability. 

As gracious personally as he was able in bus- 
iness, Mr. Skelly numbered his friends by the 
hundreds and was held in the highest esteem 
by all who knew him. He had the respect of his 
associates and competitors and the confidence 
of the growers. He was one of the state’s ablest 
and most popular men, and did as much as any 
man in the state for the citrus industry. 

Wherever citrus is grown in America, news 
of Mr. Skelly’s death will be received with ‘feel- 
ings of deepest sorrow and regret, while among 
his associates of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. his loss will be felt withaykeenness beyond 
the power of words to express. 
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GREATER CONSUMPTION 


Recently in these columns we reprinted the 
news of an orange eating contest between two 
progressive South Carolina gentlemen, which 
accounted for the consumption of something 
more than seventy oranges at a single meal by 
the two, according to the authoritative agency 
of the Associated Press. 

Florida oranges were used, and rather nat- 
urally Florida newspapers editorially express- 
ed their gratification at the possibilities for in- 
creased consumption of oranges in the event 
such contests should become a relatively com- 
mon amusement. 

It rather looked as if new channels of de- 
mand were being opened; and we were inclin- 
ed to turn a receptive ear toward California, 
listening for the applause we felt sure would 
be forthcoming. 

But if you can tell a man from California, you 
cannot tell him much. 

There are only a few letters different in ap- 
plause and applesauce; but you can tell the 
difference when you are on the receiving end. 

From California there emerged the story of 
how Miss Dorothy Mackail, a star in the Holly- 
wood firmament, and Hollywood is very, very 
close to Los Angeles, being desirous of remov- 
ing a coat of tan most speedily had accomplish- 
ed the desired result by a bath in lemon juice. 

Then followed natural editorial embroidery 
upon this background. Among other things it 


has been editorially pointed out that while a 
carload of lemons suffices for the making of 
fifty thousand lemon pies, only fifty lemon juice 


baths would be supplied from a carload of 
lemons. 

Our viewpoint may be jaundiced and preju- 
diced; but it seems to us that this lemon-bath 
story is both far-fetched, and lacking in that 
originality which can result only from careful 
research and intensive study. 

We realize that comparisons are odious; but 
we cannot refrain from pointing out the un- 
doubted spontaneity of the orange-eating-con- 
test story, which came to us from an outside 
On the other hand, it is easy to imagine 
this lemon-bath act in rehearsal in the golden 
California sunshine upon a Hollywood movie- 
lot. Even the worst ignoramus knows that no 
movie-star ever would think of doing anything 
without adequate rehearsals. 

Further, we feel there has been failure to 
realize the fullest possibilities of lemon-baths 
in this instance. Just supposing that, say Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft had been cast in the role of 
Venus, then it might have been possible to point 
out how not more than twenty-five lemon-baths 
would be the output of a carload of lemons. 
Also it would have afforded opportunity for 
some valuable propaganda upon the utility of 
lemon-juice in the treatment of freckles; and 
that anti-freckle propaganda hasn’t been get- 
ting across so well of late. From her pictures we 
iave iong admired Miss Mackail; but so far as 
our thus somewhat extensive -knewledge goe: 
she hasn't a freckle on her. 

No, we wouldn’t have handled that lemon- 


state. 
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bath story in the manner it was handled. Even 
meeting with a unanimous refusal from all the 
residents of all the other states outside Califor- 
nia to lend themselves to the enterprise, we be- 
lieve we should have excused Miss Mackail. We 
should have cast Jim Jeffries in the part, or 
failing him we should have, for the time being 
at least, resurrected Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle 
for the test. For, while Miss Mackail gave the 
incident an undoubted touch of quality, when 
you go after stimulating lemon-juice consump- 
tion it is quantity which is most to be desired. 


GOOD WORK 


The Citrus Industry is pleased to note the re- 
sult of the election of directors of the Florida 
Citrus Clearing House Association held on April 
2, when a large majority of the former directors 
were again chosen by the membership. The Cit- 
rus Industry is particularly pleased at the re- 
tention of Messrs. J. A. Griffin, J. C. Chase and 
R. B. Woolfolk as directors for the state at 
large. Mr. Griffin was largely responsible for 
the suecessful organization of the Clearing 
House and Messrs. Woolfolk and Chase have 
been active supporters of the organization 
from the first. Judge Allen E. Walker, who has 
heretofore been a district director and presi- 
dent of the organization, was advanced by the 
membership to the rank of director for the state 
at large. 

District directors, most of 
elected, are as follows: 

One—A. M. Tilden, Winter Haven. 

Two—James T. Swann, Tampa. 

Three—E. E. Truskett, Mount Dora. 

Four—F.. G. Moorhead, DeLand. 

Five—Phil. C. Peters, Winter Garden. 

Six—R. E. Mudge, Fellsmere. 

Seven—Dr. E. C. Aurin, Fort Ogden. 

The continuation of these men at the head of 
the organization attests the confidence reposed 
in them and their organization by the growers 
of the state. 


whom were re- 


NEXT SEASON’S CROP 


With a light bloom this spring, citrus growers 
are naturally looking for a much smaller crop 
next season than the one which is now being 
marketed. Indeed, some citrus factors have al- 
ready made public estimates of a very greatly 
reduced crop next season. 

This view of the situation may well be true, 
in which case it behooves growers to put forth 
every effort to produce a crop of better quality, 
better appearance and larger sizes than that 
which went to market from Florida during the 
present season. Properly fertilized, properly 
protected from insect and other pests and prop- 
erly handled after maturity, even a small crop 
may well bring growers a greater net revenue 
than a large crop of poor fruit and off sizes. 


FERTILIZER FOR HEALTH? 


In his presidential address to the Association 
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of Official Agricultural Chemists, Dr. Oswald 
Schreiner has capably summarized the role of 
the rarer elements as food for plants. He has 
also emphasized the possibility of giving both 
livestock and humans better-balanced rations 
and diets by supplying the growing plant with 
the proper, health-producing elements. 

In the steady march toward high-analysis fer- 
tilizers, we must not overlook the value of cer- 
tain elements contained incidentally in the or- 
dinary fertilizers in addition to the three great 
plant foods—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. Needless to say, the fertilizer industry is 
well aware of the possibilities stressed by Dr. 
Schreiner, and will not be slow to put to prac- 
tical use whatever reliable information is de- 
veloped by research workers, as indeed some 
companies are already doing.—Fertilizer Re- 
view. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL MEETING 


3efore this issue reaches its readers, the 
Forty-Second Annual meeting of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society will have been held 
at Clearwater. 

This body, which for so many years has been 
the leading factor in the grotvth and develop- 
ment of the citrus industry of the state, and 
which on more than one occasion has been the 
salvation of the industry when threatened with 
extinction, is- still functioning with vigor and 
efficiency and continues to be an important and 
aggressive factor in promoting the welfare of 
the industry. 

We regret that we are unable in this issue to 
give in some detail the result of the delibera- 
tions of this meeting, but this must be postpon- 
ed until a later issue, when we hope to present 
the more important papers dealing with citrus 
culture and the problems attending the pack- 
ing and distribution of citrus fruits. 


WATER SHIPMENTS OF CITRUS 
{ 4 f +--+ 


Water shipments of citrus fruits from Flor- 
ida, long the dream of many progressive grow- 
ers and shippers of the state, is gradually com- 
ing to be realized. Last season several ship- 
ments of grapefruit direct from Jacksonville to 
English markets were made. Such shipments 
have been greatly increased during the pres- 
cnt season and some very great steps have been 
taken toward popularizing Florida grapefruit 
in the British Isles. 

This season, Tampa has inaugurated a semi- 
monthly boat servcie for citrus to the North- 
eastern markets, and recently a cargo of grape- 
fruit, the first to be made from that port, was 
shipped to England. Meanwhile Tampa is stead- 
ily increasing its water shipments of citrus to 
Mobile, New Orleans and other Gulf ports. 

These water shipments are an encouraging 
sign of the improved facilities for handling Flor- 
ida fruit shipments to American and. foreign 
markets. 
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IMPRHSSIONS | 


Now Frank Skelly is gone. It is 
hard to see Florida’s great industry 
lose its dominant figure really in the 
prime of his useful life; it is hard to 
witness the passing of the squarest, 
most thoroughly honest, individual 
one had ever known; it is harder still 
to lose so close a friend. It is consol- 
ing though to know that hundreds 
who read these lines will feel much 
as we do, for Frank Skelly’s lovable 
personality, upright integrity, and un- 
usual intelligence were generally ap- 
preciated. We stopped our car by the 
roadside and called the news in the 
early morning to a grower busy a- 
mong his trees, “Is that so?” he ask- 
ed heavily, and sat himself down upon 
the ground without a further word. 
After five minutes of silence we start- 
ed our car, and left him sitting there 
chewing upon a grass stem and gaz- 
ing at the ground. 


Now that the presidential cam- 
paign is over we are told that Her- 
bert Hoover qualifies as a farmer. 
Seems that he has owned and operat- 
ed a 1,300 acre California farm since 
1920. They say his place produced 
600,000 pounds of table grapes last 
year; and that in addition he had 
about 300 acres in cotton, 200 acres 
in alfalfa, 150 in potatoes, 
100 acres in corn, 90 acres in water- 
melons and cantaloupes, 50 acres in 
sweet potatoes, and 90 acres in Span- 
ish onions. Further he has a peach 
orchard of 130 acres and about 70 
acres in apricot trees. The farm also 
is reported to contain 2,500 laying 
hens, ‘200 sows and 150 cows. Lucky 
this didn’t come to light sooner, or 
the Spanish onions might have sug- 
gested international entanglements, 
not to speak of halitosis. Also, if he 
has 2,500 laying hens, we would 
like to know how many hens in the 
total he is keeping. We would like to 
compare averages with him. His an- 
nual farm payroll is said to run 
around $75,000. He will have to go 
faster than this if he is trying to get 
into Andrew Carnegie’s class via the 
gentleman-farmer route; but the 
Hoover method is just as sure as was 
giving away libraries, 


acres 


We are not going to attend any 
more church suppers with Clarence 


By The Impressionist 


(Pinky) Williams, salesmanager for 
the American Fruit Growers. A lady 
asked if he would have some of the 
corn; and he passed his glass. 


Jacksonville in the latter part of 
March. Chock-a-block with winter 
visitors to the state en route back 
northward. Hotels full beyond com- 
fort; turning ’em away, All facilities 
taxed to handle the better sort of 
people. This certainly doesn’t look as 
if Florida was a dead one. 


Will Traer, who used to own and 
edit the Florida Farmer and who liv- 
ed in Jacksonville for years, took us 
for an automobile ride which opened 
our eyes to a part of Jacksonville 
that with all our long acquaintance 
with the town was previously un- 
known to us. Great sections given 
over wholly to the unbleached, or 
African citizens, of whom there as 
something more than forty thousand. 
Many blocks filled solidly with stores 
negro-owned and negro-operated. The 
sole exception a Chinese chop suey 
parlor operated for darky trade. The 
Afro-American Insurance Co. own- 
ing the building it occupies. Also big 
brick building owned and operated 
by the Afro-American Investment Co. 
They used to have a bank too; but 
Will couldn’t explain what had be- 
come of that. Imposing darktown 
picture shows, one equipped with 
both movietone and vitaphone. A 
large and modern negro _ public 
school; and an equally large and 
modern negro private school for the 
children of the well to do. Negro 
apartment houses, in no way to be 
confused with tenements. Then one 
street given over to homes of the 
wealthy negroes with aristocratic 
standing in the African community, 
houses of sufficient taste and cost 
that if located elsewhere many well 
to do whites might look upon with 
envy. The trip was an educational 
one for us. Very evidently all the 
African high-brow stuff isn’t pulled 
in New York’s Harlem, or in that part 
of Birmingham concerning which 
Octavus Roy Cohen writes. 


And standing on a corner, hands 
in his pockets and evidently down on 
his luck, was the Wildcat. Unmistak- 


ably it was the Wildcat. We recogniz- 
ed him at once, even though we can- 
not recall Hugh Wiley’s ever having 
mentioned the Wildcat being in Jack- 
sonville. Yet we were sure of the 
recognition, for there was Lily, the 
goat, munching some paper about 
thirty feet away from him. It was 
Vitus Marsden, the Wildcat, for cer- 
tain. 


In the lobby of the Mason Hotel 
we ran across J. Ray Arnold of 
Groveland, actually getting younger 
looking as the years go by. He re- 
called a memorable mid-winter busi- 
ness trip to Chicago several years 
ago. By coincidence five Florida 
crackers traveled northward on their 
various errands upon the same train. 
Ray Arnold and ourself were the 
only ones to return to Florida alive. 
It was bitter weather, and pneu- 
monia, more dangerous to Floridians 
than Chicago machine guns, claimed 
the lives of the others. J. Ray Arnold, 
too, caught pneumonia and very near- 
ly died in a Chicago hospital. Our 
own escape probably was due to tak- 
ing a taxi to the Congress Hotel and 
remaining close inside that building 
until four days later we took a taxi 
back to our returning train. Folks 
with whom we had business to trans- 
act were good enough to come over 
to the hotel to see us, and thereby 
very likely saved our bacon. 


In Jacksonville also we ran into 
John L, Cobbs Jr. of Wilmington, 
N. C., director of public relations 
for the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
We found that in early December 
John had made a personal investiga- 
tion in eight markets inspecting the 
immature citrus fruit being offered 
the public on the fruit stands. The 
conclusions of such a sober and con- 
servative outsider were very interest- 
ing to us. We should say his methods 
of observation were thorough and 
eminently fair. We have no authori- 
ty to print his private statements to 
us; but we very respectfully suggest 
he would make a most interesting 
witness for examination by any legis- 
lative or other committee desirous of 
really doing something to restrict 
green fruit shipping. 

Continued on page 26 
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Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 

Continue cultivating to keep down weeds 
and grass or irrigate. 

Spray or dust with sulphur if rust mites 
become numerous on new or old fruit. 

Where fruit has been running 12 per 
cent or more melanose “‘russet,”’ spray with 
3-3-50 Bordeaux-oil in late April or early 
May. 

Begin planting cover crops in non-bear- 
ing groves. 
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YOUTH 


Youth is not a time of life—it is a state 
of mind. . . It is a temper of the will, a 
quality of the imagination, a vigor of the 
emotions. It is a freshness of the deep 
springs of life. Youth means a predomi- 
nance of courage over timidity, of the ap- 
petite of adventure over love of ease. This 
often exists in a man of fifty more than in 
a boy of twenty. Nobody grows old by 
merely living a number of years. People 
grow old by deserting their ideals. ... 

‘“‘Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in 
every being’s heart the love of wonder, the 
amazement at the stars and the starlike 
things and thoughts, the undaunted chal- 
lenge of events, the unfailing childlike ap- 
petite for what next, and the joy and the 
game of life. You are as young as your 
faith, as old as your doubt; as young as 
your self-confidence, as old as your fear; 
as young as your hope, as old as your de- 
spair. In the central place of your heart 
there is a wireless station. So long as it re- 
ceives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, 
grandeur, courage, and power from the 
earth, from men, and from the infinite, so 
long are you young.’’—International Paper 
Monthly. 


Quauty in citrus 
fruits is the result of careful selec- 
tion and breeding-up by the nur- 
seryman. With nearly half a cen- 
tury of grove and citrus experience, 
we can aid you materially in select- 
ing the standard commercial varie- 
ties best suited to your soil and lo- 
cation—stock that you can depend 
on. 


Certified and Guaranteed 


All Glen-Grown trees are certified 
as to type, and guaranteed for qual- 
ity. Why not write for a free copy 
of our 80 page book, “Southern 
Planting Facts for 1929” — prac- 
tical, informative, interesting. 
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IN THE ISLE OF PINES 


W. Ekin Birch, formerly connected with The 
Citrus Industry and other Florida publications, 


™~“ 
is now editor and manager of the Isle of Pines 
Post, a semi-monthly publication issued at i, e 
Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, under the auspices Cll aint ary 


of the Isle of Pines Post No. 1, American Le- 

gion. A portion of the edition is in Spanish, and ° 

since citrus production is one of the leading in- urseries O. 
dustries of the Isle of Pines and Mr. Birch has WINTER HAVEN 

been deeply interested in citrus topics in Flor- ORLANDO TAMPA 


ida, the publication very naturally is devoting “ 
some space to citrus topics of interest to Isle of GLEN GROWN TREES ARE GUARANTEED 
Pines growers. 

“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 





Sixteen 
Scientists Deplore Ex- 
aggerations of Ethy- 
lene Gas Effects 
On Fruits 


The process of coloring citrus fruit 
by means of exposure to ethylene gas 
has been extended to a number of 
other fruits and vegetables with vary- 
ing success, according to investiga- 
tors in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils and the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, 

Although the use of ethylene gas 
in coloring oranges is commonly de- 
scribed in the orange business as the 
“ethylene ripening process,” the De- 
partment of Agriculture workers 
who developed the method, after its 
discoverer, Dr. F. E. Denny, had se- 
cured the public service patent cov- 
ering it, have preferred not to use 
the term “ripening’’ in describing 
the effects produced. That term, it is 
pointed out, is applied in many ways 
to describe natural processes, and 
may convey the idea of increasing 
the food supply in a fruit or vege- 
table, that is, 
or sugar content. Their experiments 


increasing the starch 


lead them to think that the changes 
produced by ethylene gas are very 
similar to those which take place nat- 
urally after the fruit or vegetable has 
been harvested and is stored under 
proper conditions. There is a decid- 
ed difference, however, in the time 
required for the cnange. 

If an orange is picked when im- 
mature, and before the fruit has stor- 
ed sufficient sugar, ethylene gas will 
not add to the sugar or reduce the 
acid. It does promote a coloring of the 
rind that makes otherwise desirable 
fruit more attractive to the eye. 

In the case of pears the full sweet- 
ness of the fruit may not have devel- 
oped when the time for harvest 
comes. Some of the food material is 
in the form of starch, which changes 
to sugar in the course of storage. 
Ethylene gas causes the change to 
take place more rapidly. A desirable 
effect has been observed in treat- 
ment of Japanese persimons. But in 
none of these cases, the chemists em- 
phasize, does ethylene cause a half- 
grown immature fruit to be made 
palatable. The experimenters have al- 
so had some success with green-color- 
ed apricots which grew on the inside 
branches of trees and failed to color 
for lack of sunlight. The department 
has had enthusiastic reports on treat- 
ing green tomatoes to bring out col- 
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or, but experiments by scientists in 
the department indicate that imma- 
ture fruits will benefit but little, if 
any. Their reports with other fruits 
and vegetables have been inconclu- 
sive, and they are unwilling to fore- 
cast success until they have adequate 
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evidence. 

For citrus fruits the method is 
widely used, and inquiries have come 
from nearly every citrus growing 
country. The method is well establish- 
ed in the citrus States of this coun- 
try. 


OF ALL THE 
FERTILIZING PERIODS 


Because of the generally small crop of fruit now set throughout 
Florida, experienced Citrus Growers are wisely planning to fertilize 
heavily and with the best of materials, thereby adding not only to 
the market value of the fruit, but to the value of the grove itself, 
for where the crop is light, tree surface will be greatly enlarged, the 


budwood firmly established and the grove put into a healthy, vigor- 
ous condition. 


Both the present and future needs of the grove are considered when 
NACO Citrus Brands are compounded, for more than half of their 
Ammonia is obtained from GENUINE Peruvian Guano, Bone Meal 
and Goat Manure—materials which will furnish an abundance of 
plant food to the trees over the long hot summer months. 


Small but frequent feedings of fertilizer should be applied to Nur- 
sery Stock and trees up to five years old during the summer period, 
and GENUINE Peruvian Guano stands alone as the most efficient 


fertilizer. 


Not only is GENUINE Peruvian Guano the ideal plant food for young 
trees, but the bacterial action imparted to the soil by this high grade 


organic makes them respond with a more vigorous growth than with 
any other plant food used under this method of fertilization. 


Bearing trees that are backward in growth and poor in appearance 
will be wonderfully improved by a small application of NitraPo. 
Always keep a supply of NitraPo on hand— its uses for citrus are 


manifold. 


Ask for one of our competent Field Service Men to confer with you 


on your fertilizer problems. 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 


1401-1405 
LYNCH BUILDING 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus 
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BLUE peter" wa NEWS 


Monthly News of American Fruit Growers Inc. 


wef 


VOLUME 3.—No. 5 


OVER MILLION BOXES 
INVOLVED IN SIGN-UP 


One of the largest contracts for 
the marketing of citrus fruits by the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. in Flor- 
ida was consummated recently when 
the New South Development Co., one 
of the largest and foremost grove- 
owning and grove-operating corpor- 
ations in Florida contracted to as- 
sure its fruit being handled in the 
markets under the Blue Goose and 
AFG trademarks for the next sever- 
al years, 

The contract contemplates all the 
fruit of the New South Development 
Co., produced upon fourteen separ- 
ate grove properties owned and op- 
erated by that company in Florida. 
These are: the Tucker groves in St. 
Lucie County, the Breese, Harrison, 
Winn, Brown, Peerless, Yeager, Gar- 
vey, Cresson, Swinson and McNeff 
groves in Brevard County; and the 
Giles-Bowen, Metcalfe-Lake Butler, 
and MecNeil-Wilson grove properties 
in Orange County. 

R. K. Trafford and Russell A. 
Field, widely known business men of 
Cocoa, are respectively president and 
secretary of the New South Develop- 
ment Co., which includes as its stock- 
holders several financial men of nat- 
ional reputation. The various prop- 
erties owned by the company have 
from time to time been purchased 
for their known productivity and 
quality of fruit produced. Average 
annual production over the term of 
this contract is estimated in excess 
of two hundred thousand boxes. 

The high character of the business 
men composing the New South De- 
velopment Co., and the practical and 
successful nature of their citrus op- 
erations to date, make their selection 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
as their marketing organization for 
such period quite significant, partic- 
ularly when such selection comes 
after a thorough trial of AFG sell- 
ing service, which resulted in convic- 
tion of its advantages over other a- 
vailable services for the sale of the 
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NO RADICAL CHANGE 
IN EXPRESS OPERATIONS 


J. R. Crenshaw, traffic manager at 
Orlando for the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., points out that no rad- 
ical changes in methods or handling 
of express shipments are to be ex- 
pected as a result of the recent tak- 
ing over of the business of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co, by the new 
national organization called the Rail- 
way Express Agency. 

At midnight on February 28 all 
the business of the American Rail- 
way Express Co., the giant express 
consolidation formed during war 
times, was taken over by the new 
Railway Express Agency, which lat- 
ter concern was organized, and the 
stock of which is owned and controll- 
ed, by the railroad companies over 
which the American Railway Express 
Co. was previously operating by con- 
tract. This was done at the expiration 
of the uniform operating contracts, 
and was fully sanctioned by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


In view of this it is obvious there 
should be no cause for anxiety or 
anticipation of any drastic changes 
in express rates or service in the near 
future. The new organization is de- 
signed to turn into the treasuries of 
the owning railroad companies the 
profits resulting from the handling of 
express business, which profits from- 
erly went to private stockholders. 
Ultimately review by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the effect 
of such earnings upon the net earn- 
ings of the various railroad carriers 
involved may be productive of some 
noticeable effect in one way or an- 
other; but for the immediate present 
no real changes are to be expected. 


A carload of 16 tons of sugar cane 
was distributed to farmers of Lee 
County in February by the county 
agent, W. P. Hayman. 


New South Development Company’s 
fruit production. 


Edited by The Growers Service Depertment 


———— 
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DISTRIBUTION. INCREASES ek. 


WITH OPEN WEATHER 


The most significant development 
of the preceding thirty days has been 
the freer movement of fruit in north- 
ern markets with the advent of open 
precedented continuous market con- 
gestion during January and Febru- 
ary due to the bitterly cold weather 
then prevailing almost constantly 
over the larger portion of the area 
in which Florida citrus fruits cus- 
tomarily are distributed. 

With the freer flow of fruit 
through the centers of distribution 
and increasing public consumption, 
demands of the trade naturally 
strengthened, and thus allowed for 
the movement of quantities of both 
oranges and grapefruit, with fairly 
good prices for first grade fruit and 
what must be considered fair prices 
for a large part of the unusually 
large quantity of “choice grade,” or 
second grade fruit which went for- 
ward. 

It is by this time hardly necessary 
to comment upon the excess of small 
size oranges which has featured 
Florida’s offerings to the trade thus 
far this season. It is, however, sig- 
nificant at this time to note from 
figures available upon the shipments 
to date, the extremely large propor- 
tion of Florida fruit which has been 
classified as of “choice” or second 
grade. It seems very doubtful if any 
previous season in the history of the 
Florida industry ever has seen any- 
thing like so great a percentage of 
second, or even lower, grade fruit 
and so small a proportion of first 
grade fruit as is shown by the pres- 
ent season’s figures up to this time. 

Even with excellent eating quality 
generally admitted since the reopen- 
ing of packing houses following the 
Christmas shut-down, the great pre- 
ponderance of thorned and storm 
damaged fruit of poor appearance 
has constituted a very heavy handi- 
cap against the realization of the 
otherwise worth of that fruit in the 

Continued on page 2 
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FRANK L, SKELLY 

It is difficult to attempt to express 
the respect and the love which those 
associated with Frank Skelly in bus- 
iness held for him. From the highest 
executive to the humblest worker in 
the the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. the feeling exists 
that each has lost a true friend and 
comrade. 

Yet we that we but 
share our grief with many others, for 
Frank Skelly’s usefulness had been 
that the entire perishable 
handling industry of the country took 


organization of 


also know 


so great 


pride in his accomplishments and de- 
lighted in his and 
friendship. 

From Philadelphia, Dick Ives, head 
of the Philadelphia fruit auction, 
telegraphed to C. N. Williams: “I 
read your telegram before the trade 
this morning. The reading was fol- 
lowed by a long and great silence. 
Frank had a very great number of 
real friends in the trade here.” 

From all the points of the compass 
telegrams have come to express re- 
gret, and to sympathize with his sor- 
rowing family; and the citrus busi- 
Florida to which he gave 
actively the last tweny years of a 
most useful life is most expressive of 
the loss it so evidently feels in his 
passing. 

It is impossible to think of Frank 
Skelly without thinking of his un- 
ceasing business activities, and of his 
courage and resourcefulness in times 


acquaintance 


ness of 


Adv. 
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of stress; but it was in his private 
life, in his own home, that those who 
knew him best felt he reached the 
pinnacle of success. No family ever 
possessed a more devoted husband 
and father; and no husband and fath- 
er ever received greater devotion and 
respect in return. It is to Mrs. Skelly 
and those three little girls our 
thoughts must turn in the end. The 
industry has suffered a great loss, 
this organization and hundreds of 
true friends feel Frank Skelly’s pass- 
ing most keenly; but the loss to his 
immediate family is inexpressible. 
Our sincerest sympathy goes out to 
them, 


DISTRIBUTION INCREASES 
WITH OPEN WEATHER 
Continued from page 1 
markets. 

Fancy Florida fruit in the larger 
sizes both in oranges and grapefruit, 
has obtained most excellent prices, 
and generally has sold well above the 
prices obtained for fruit of similar 
quality from other producing dis- 
tricts when offered in the larger mar- 
kets where all prices are a matter of 
record; but the large excess of sec- 
ond or lower grade fruit from Flor- 
ida has kept down the average prices 
realized on all Florida fruit thus 
offered. 

This handicap, coupled with the al- 
ways abundant total supply available 
to the markets from all the larger 
producing districts, has operated to 
prevent any marked strengthening of 
prices at any time, even though in- 
creasing demand was apparent fol- 
lowing the cessation of the series of 
blizzards which gripped northern 
markets for approximately two 
months. Even with most careful 
handling of the situation, shipments 
at ail times have been adequate to 
meet the market requirements. 

At this time nothing apparently 
warrants promise of any marked im- 
provement in the markets as affect- 
ing round oranges or mid-season va- 
rieties of grapefruit for such as will 
remain to be shipped when these 
lines appear in print. Frost danger is 
over both in Florida and California, 
and nothing seems likely to disturb 
the estimates earlier made, Califor- 
nia navel oranges suffered some 
slight frost danger; but with the 
large crop available for shipment 
from there the deduction of the dam- 
aged fruit from shipments from there 
was not sufficient to affect the mar- 
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kets. 

Wind damage later in some Cali- 
fornia districts has had but slight 
noticeable effect to date; but there 
is just a possibility it may yet be no- 
ticed. 

As this is written there is notice- 
ably stronger feeling among growers, 
shippers and the trade as concerns 
prospects for the marketing of Flor- 
ida Valencias. Even so small a thing 
as sentiment often is reflected in 
market activities; and the present 
general expectation of materially 
higher price levels when Valencias 
are moving in quantity should not be 
without its effect. Several factors 
visible to experienced men in the 
trade support this general feeling. 


Marsh Seedless grapefruit for the 
later markets seems destined to do 
well. The way in which Marsh Seed- 
less has “‘taken”’ with trade and con- 
sumers is an outstanding develop- 
ment of the last few years. Particu- 
larly is this evident in western terri- 
tory where shipments of Marsh Seed- 
less from the Rio Grande Valley 
have been marketed in quantity. In 
some places in that area there has 
developed a noticeable tendency to 
discriminate against other varieties, 
even when offered when their eating 
quality is at the best. 

The present season, which has 
presented probably a greater number 
of marketing difficulties than any 
within recent years, now looks as if 
it were due to approximate quite 
satisfactory conditions as it draws to 
a close, provided only that normal 
weather permits of otherwise normal 
conditions. 


MICHAEL AND PILKINGTON 
RECOVERED FROM ILLNESS 


A. B. Michael of Wabasso, regional 
vice-president of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. has so far recovered 
from his recent long and severe ill- 
ness as to resume the duties of his 
office, His many friends among Flor- 
ida growers, and associates in the 
AFG organization are greatly pleas- 
ed to again see him active in behalf 
of Florida citrus undertakings. 


C. R, Pilkington returned to Or- 
lando on April 2 from Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore where he had 
been recuperating from severe opera- 
tions. He is considerably increased 
in weight, and is expected shortly to 
resume his duties in the Orlando 
offices. 
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Display of Blue Goose fruits in window of the Major Taylor Store in Louisville, Kentucky, one of the 
foremost stores of the country specializing in the handling of finer foodstuffs. The picture is further 
interesting in that it is a time exposure made by aid of the window lighting system after traffic had 
ceased for the night. Like other stores of similar high character, the famous Major Taylor Store has 


found it pays to feature Blue Goose products because of the standing they possess with the consum- 


ing public. 
> mes a 
ORANGES ELEVENTH IN 
VALUE OF U. S. CROPS 
Aurr\ye 

Figures from the Crop porting 
Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1928 show that oranges, 
in spite of a short crop in both Cali- 
fornia and Florida, stand eleventh in 
value of all U. S. crops. 

Corn, with a farm value of $2,- 
133,000,000, is by far the largest 
and represents about 25 per cent of 
the value of all crops, $8,456,000,- 
000. Cotton, valued at $1,291,000,- 
000, comes second with hay third at 
$1,243,000,000. 

Of the eleven leaders, all having a 
farm value of $1000,000,000 and 
over, seven, including oranges, show 
an increase over 1927. Such promi- 
nent crops as wheat, for example, 
show a loss of over $100,000,000. 

Apples lead all fruits with a farm 
value of $185,125,000 with oranges 
second at $130,500,000. Among the 
vegetables, white potatoes are well 
in the lead with a value of $250,- 
000,000. Apples and oranges far ex- 
ceed the next largest vegetable crop, 
sweet potatoes mustering only $72,- 
680,000. 


? TO 


CHINESE GAMBLE ON 
SEEDS IN AN ORANGE 





| 

A very common Chinese | 
gambling amusement and one 
often seen on the streets, is 
betting on the number of seeds 
in an orange. If a number of 
Chinese are seen surrounding a 
fruit hawker’s stock of oranges 
in Hongkong, it will generally 
be found that this form of 
gambling is the attraction. Each 
player has a good look at the 
orange, a loose-skinned one, 
and makes a guess at the num- 
ber of seeds in it, staking his 
money accordingly. After all 
have staked, the fruit-dealer 
skins the orange and opens 
each division, so as to count the 
pips carefully. The one that 
guesses right wins treble the 
amount of his stakes, whilst the 
two nearest in their guesses to 
him each win double theirs.— 
“Things Chinese,” Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 
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* GEORGIA EXPECTING 


EXCELLENT PEACH CROP 


Just returned from the peach grow- 
ing section of Georgia, W. M. Scott, 
manager of the Florida Division of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc., re- 
ports that a fine bloom there and 
good setting of fruit gives promise of 
an excellent peach crop for the com- 
ing season. 

He also states that as usual the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. will 
handle a large tonnage of peaches 
from the orchards of the foremost 
Georgia peach growers, many of 
whom have over a term of years look- 
ed to this organization to obtain the 
full value of their crops in the mar- 
ket. 


A Good Reason 
He: I can see that I’m only a little 
pebble in your life. 
She: That’s all. But I wish you 
were a little boulder.—Oil Weekly. 


A Good Reason 
“Why did you give up being an or- 
ganist?” 
“The monkey died.”—Punch. 


Adv. 
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UNIFORMLY THE BEST 





42 Florida Citrus Growers 
tell why they prefer to market 
through AFC Selling Service 


Analysis of forty-two letters recently received in the Orlando offices of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. reveal the following reasons for the 
preference of that number of Florida citrus growers for this service: 


.-31 believe that the Blue Goose trademark is the greatest asset 
possessed by any fruit marketing organization. 


. 28 mention their preference for a commercial organization with an 
absence of politics and freedom from frequent elections which control 
management. 


...27 believe the AFG organization carries on the most constructive 
work for the extension of markets both domestic and foreign of any 
Florida citrus handlers. 


. 24 mention the high type of executives in charge of various phases 
of operations. 


. 24 say they like the promptness of cash returns upon their ship- 
ments, and above-board methods of accounting. 


- 18 believe AFG packing house managers in their respective terri- 
tories are the best men in their fields. 


. 17 just “like to do business with the American Fruit Growers Inc.” 


. 13 say they ship through the AFG to be assured of the fullest value 
of their fruit when sold. 


.7 mention the proven ability of the AFG organization to work with 
any and all other organizations or individuals at all times for the benefit 
of the industry as a whole. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando, Florida 
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Beetles Start Raid On 
Citrus Groves, But 


Are Checked 


A beetle of the June bug tribe 
has lately taken to citrus blooms 
near Fort Pierce and also near Vero 
Beach, reports J. R. Watson, ento- 
mologist of the Florida Experiment 
Station. This is a native insect, but 
never before has it been found in 
citrus groves in such numbers, states 
Mr. Watson. 

The damage done by these beetles 
is rather serious, although their ac- 
tivities have been confined so far to 
restricted areas. Mr. Watson immedi- 
ately prescribed gassing the pests 
with calcium cyanide, since they 
spend the day in the ground. Control 
measures were effective, he reports. 

These beetles work only at night, 
eating the bloom of the citrus, par- 
ticularly petals and stamens, Often, 
however, the young fruit is eaten in- 
to or so badly chewed that it will be 
worthless. Mr. Watson does not think 
these beetles are doing serious dam- 
age in many sections, but he does 
caution growers to keep watch for 
them at night. 

The way to hunt these beetles is 
to go out in the grove after dark 
with a flashlight and look for them 
on the trees. They are rather small 
for June bugs, about a half inch long, 
and of a brownish color. This beetle 
belongs to the same family as the 
Japanese beetle, which is now found 
in several of the northern states, 

Since the beetles usually appear on 
a limited number of trees in a grove 
at first, the most feasible method of 
controlling them would be to jar them 
off into a pan containing a little kero- 
sene. These beetles have a habit of 
dropping very quickly when touched, 
and this trait is taken advantage of 
in collecting them. 


a ~ 


Watson Says Citrus Ap- 
hids Need Watching 


Citrus trees just beginning to put 
out new growth or those just begin- 
ning to bloom are in danger of seri- 
ous damage from citrus aphids, de- 
clares J. R. Watson, entomologist of 
the Florida Experiment Station. 
While it is true that most of the trees 
have already put out new growth 
and are now sufficiently hardened to 
be out of danger, there are still a 
few trees which may be hurt, Pro- 
fessor Watson states. 

Bearing trees will have to be dust- 
ed or sprayed now, Mr. Watson says. 
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The infestations are so general and 
there is such a large number of wing- 
ed forms that spot dusting or dip- 
ping can no longer be relied upon 
to give control. 

If one can find a quiet time the 
most thorough method of dealing 
with aphids is to dust the trees with 
a power duster using 3 percent nico- 
tine sulphate-lime dust. However, un- 
less the air is extremely quiet dust- 
ing will not be practical, he advises. 
Early in the morning is usually the 
best time to dust. 

The clouds of dust should hang 
around the trees a full minute in or- 
der to get a 99 percent kill, and any 
control that is less than 95 percent 
will not be satisfactory because the 
aphids breed so rapidly, he states. 
Young trees can best be treated by 
dusting them under tents as outlined 
in Bulletins 183 and 174 of the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station. 


CROTALARIA AIDS IN 
CONTROL OF APHIDS 
AT CITRUS STATION 
4\A A, Ap sages 

Use of Crotalaria as a summer cov- 
er crop in citrus groves is proving to 
be helpful in combatting the aphid 
problem at the Citrus Experiment 
Station at Lake Alfred, according to 
J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Florida Experiment Station, 

Last week most of the trees at the 
branch station had to be dusted to 
prevent injury from citrus aphids, 
but those trees on the plot where Cro- 
talaria has been growing for the past 
few years did not need this treat- 
ment. The trees in this block put out 
their growth’ earlier and escaped 
damage from aphids. The explana- 
tion for this is the large amount of 
nitrogen added to the soil by the 
cover crop. 

For several years the Experiment 
Station has been advising pushing the 
early growth as rapidly as is safe in 
the spring with the aim of getting 
it out and hardened up before the 
aphids begin to move around greatly, 
usually about the middle of March. 
The situation at Lake Alfred illus- 
trates the great benefit of Crotalaria 
in this respect, says Mr, Watson. 

The only insects which attack both 
Crotalaria and citrus are the stink 
bugs, especially the Southern green 
stink bug or pumpkin bug. If Crota- 
laria is not allowed to produce blos- 
soms or seed pods in the grove, even 
this insect will not be present in large 
numbers as it is only the blossoms 
and seed pods of the Crotalaria for 
which this insect cares. The cover 
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crop may be mowed before the blos- 
soms appear in late summer. 


The entomology department of the 
State Plant Board now has a good 
supply of vedalia, an insect which is 
very useful in the control of cottony 
cushion scale. Colonies of these in- 
sects are sent to growers for one dol- 
lar per colony. In sending in requests 
for vedalia it is important to send a 
specimen of the scale for identifica- 
tion. 


Farmers of Okaloosa County are 
showing more interest in home mix- 
ing of fertilizers and the higher 
grades, reports R. J. Hart, county 
agent. 


Spring gardens are two weeks ear- 
lier than last year in Taylor County. 
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Leading Fruit Man Dead 


Frank L. Skelly, foremost among 
Florida citrus marketing men and 
nationally known figure in the pro- 
duce field, died at his home on Lu- 
cerne Terrace, Orlando, early on the 
morning of April 5. Death came as 
direct result of a sudden attack of 
pneumonia some forty-eight hours 
before. He was just convalescing at 
his home from a very serious attack 
of arthritis which had kept him out 
of business for more than a year. In 


his weakened condition he fell a 
ready victim to the pneumonia at- 
tack. 

Francis Leo Skelly was born in 
Texas Township, Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1878 upon his 
father’s farm. He attended the town- 
ship school and later high school at 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania. At the age 
of seventeen he taught school, but 
for only one term, it being his con- 
clusion that he wasn’t “cut out to be 
a schoolteacher.”’ His connection with 
the produce business began at an 
early age when he entered the em- 
ploy of C. A. Cortright & Son, a 
firm of apple shippers in Honesdale, 
Pa., and later he was given entire 
charge of the <’orage and evapora- 
tion plants and obtained much val- 
uable experience. 

There he attracted the attention of 
Walter Power, then owner of the 
Harrisburg Grocery & Produce Com- 


pany, a wholesale concern of some 
magnitude, who induced him to come 
to Harrisburg and take charge of the 
fruit and produce department of that 
business. Here he remained as man- 
ager for a number of years during 
which time the business grew and ex- 
panded considerably, 

When in 1909 the Florida Citrus 
Exchange was organized R. P. Bur- 
ton, its first sales manager, selected 
Mr. Skelly because of his successful 
experience at Harrisburg and made 
him manager of the Philadelphia dis- 
trict of the Exchange. This gave him 
charge of the auction sales in Phila- 
delphia and private sales markets in 
the surrounding territory. His suc- 
cess here was so marked that two 
years later, the late William Chase 
Temple, then general manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, made Mr. 
Skelly northern sales manager in 
active charge upon the ground of all 
the Exchange representatives in 
northern territory. During the time 
he held this position Mr. Skelly trav- 
eled extensively over the United 
States and Canada, personally assist- 
ing various sales representatives of 
the Exchange in putting Florida cit- 
rus fruits before the public and in 
extending the markets for them. 


In December 1913 he was appoint- 
ed assistant general sales manager of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange at 
Tampa. In the spring of 1914 Mr. 
Skelly returned to his former head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh for a short 
time in course of looking after sales 
operations in that section; and upon 
the resignation of R. P. Burton as 
general sales manager he was then 
made general sales manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange with head- 
quarters in Tampa. He held this po- 
sition until 1919. 

Upon the formation of the Ameri- 
ean Fruit Growers Inc., the result 
of the consolidation of a number of 
very large perishable handling con- 
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cerns, Mr. Skelly was made manager 
of its Florida division handling citrus 
fruits, in which position he remained 
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for free advisory service. 
Over 45 years experience 
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up to the time of his death. 

In 1913 Mr, Skelly married Laura 
Cummings in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is survived by his widow 
and three children, Elizabeth Ann, 
Janet and Frances. 

He was a director of the national 
organization of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., a director and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the Growers & Shippers League of 
Florida, a member of the Orlando 
Kiwanis Club, the Elks, the Knights 
of Columbus, and of various civic or- 
ganizations. 

In Florida Frank L. Skelly num- 
bered his friends among the growers 
and shippers of the state literally by 
the hundreds. He was known and re- 
spected for his business achievements 
and his long leadership in the citrus 
industry; and was generally beloved 
by friends and associates for his un- 
usual charm of personality and his 
earned reputation for square dealing. 

On the afternoon of April 5, his 
body lay in the Carey Hand Chapel 
at Orlando. During a period of sev- 
eral hours hundreds came to pay their 
last respects. The funeral services at 
St. James Catholic Church on the 
morning of April 6 brought forth a 
tremendous attendance of friends 
from almost every section of citrus 
Florida; and the great volume of 
flowers and floral offerings from in- 
dividuals and organizations was rep- 
resentative not only of every part of 
Florida but included also a great 
number of floral remembrances from 
important figures in the produce 
trade in a great many other parts of 
the United States and Canada. 


FLORIDA STATE 

MARKETING BUREAU 

Continued from page 11 

and eggs and as yet no grades or 
standards whatever on these; the 
livestock and dairy interests are just 
beginning organizational work and 
need assistance; the export trade is 
one that is just forming for Florida 
citrus fruits; cooperative organiza- 
tions are just beginning to function 
advantageously; only one season has 
the Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House operated, and to aid it the 
Florida State and Federal Bureaus 
have given daily market news almost 
indispensable to its efficient manipu- 
lation of distribution; and not until 
these services and many others were 
available did the smaller shipper have 
any protection or information as to 
markets or reputable buyers or dis- 
interested, authentic information as 
how to ship, to whom to ship, or how 
to deal with these factors; and neith- 
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er did the larger independent inter- 
ests have any agency that could also 
service them and the grower equit- 
ably, fairly and without jeopardizing 
either the interest of grower or deal- 
er. If agriculture continues as it of 
course must, production will continue 
along lines commensurate with mar- 
ket requirements; if production con- 
tinues, it can do so profitably only 
through continually improved mar- 
keting conditions; and marketing may 
be continued along the present effi- 
cient lines and gradually improved 
only by the constant aid and assist- 
ance of the full services of both state 
and national Bureaus. 

We realize that we stand only at 
the threshold of achievement in dis- 
tribution and marketing, that we are 
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blazing trails toward successful de- 
velopment, that there remain unmeas- 
ured opportunities and unlimited pos- 
sibilities in economic activities, but 
we are ready in the future as we 
have been in the past, to meet every 
requirement unflinchingly and labor 
willingly and unceasingly, looking 
ever toward a successful goal. 


A canning factory is being built in 
Crestview for the ultilization of sur- 
plus vegetable crops produced in that 
section. 


Believing that prisoners need a bet- 
ter outlook on life, the people of 
Citrus County have repaired the 
lawn and otherwise beautified the 
grounds around the county jail. 


Ripen, color, blanch with 


ETHYLENE 


Increases profits—Saves time—Reduces losses 


Inexpensive 


Easy to use 


All these advantages 


7. Ripens and colors fruits and 
vegetables that mature late 
in the season. 


1.Greatly reduces time re- 
quired for ripening. 

2. Prevents waste from 
and fungous growths. 


rots 


3. Improves flavor. 

4.Produces better color by 
more complete action on the 
green pigments. 

. Ripening and coloring go on 
simultaneously. 

. Makes possible the market- 
ing of heretofore unknown 
tropical fruits. 


8.Is inexpensive and easily 
used. Simple apparatus and 
little experience required. 

9. Can be applied equally well 
to a few crates or a whole 
carload of fruit or vege- 
tables. 

10. Is neither injurious nor dan- 
gerous. Widely used. A 
proved success. 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 


P. O. Box 596, Los Angeles, Calif.; 114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Warehouses in Tampa, Jacksonville, Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 
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Plant Explorers Play 
Leading Roles In 
Motion Picture 


All the world’s the stage in ‘‘Nat- 
uralized Plant Immigrants,” a new 
3-reel picture just released by the 
Office of Motion Pictures of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture. From windswept plains of Man- 
churia to the reeking jungles of the 
tropics one is taken with the de- 
partment’s plant explorers on a 
search for plants of potential econom- 
ic value in the United States. The 
film then follows foreign plant ma- 
terial shipped in by these explorers, 
through a rigid quarantine and on to 
plant introduction gardens, where it 
is propagated, and from which dis- 
tribution is made to commercial 
growers. One then sees crops from 
these naturalized plants making pro- 
ductive millions of acres throughout 
the country. 

The Washington Navel oranges, 
oriental persimmon, avocado, date, 
Jujube, Barouni olive and the pis- 
tache are some of the introduced 
fruits and nuts now flourishing und- 
er the Stars and Stripes, the pictures 
show. 

Great areas of Durum wheat, 
which came from Russia, are shown, 
as are also interesting harvesting 
scenes on a 5,000 acre tract of orien- 
tal rice. Sorghums and Sudan grass, 
importations from Africa, are re- 
vealed in their new habitat, and also 
the soy bean, from the Orient, and 
varieties of cotton from Mexico, 

“Year after year,’’ to quote the 
final sub-title of the picture, “the 
search for new plant material goes 
on, and so are obtained new crops, 
new foods, new ornamentals, and new 
raw materials for American farms, 
markets, arts and industries.” 

About 40 minutes is the time re- 
quired for showing the film. Requests 
for the film should be addressed to 
the Office of Motion Pictures, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Borrowers are ex- 
pected to pay transportation costs. 





More than 125 girls of the 4-H 
clubs from Lake, Orange, Osceola, 
and Volusia counties competed in the 
garden contest sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Florida Exposition, under the su- 
pervision of their county home 
agents. 





“They say every time we kiss a 
Chinaman dies.” 

“Come on kid, let’s exterminate the 
Chinese race.’’"—Arizona Kittykat. 
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Don’t be a 


Take-a-Chanee 


GROWER 


How to make sure of large, juicy 
Citrus Fruit . . . Good color, too! 


GOOD feeding of Chilean Nitrate of Soda in 
A April or May will do wonders for your crop. 
If your trees have set a large crop, the fruit needs 
plenty of this nitrogen fertilizer (2 to 4 Ibs. per tree) 
to make good size and good color. Don’t take a 
chance and let your crop gohungry. Feed your trees. 
They'll pay you back many times over. 


A Florida Grower Says: 


“About the time the petals of the blossoms were 
shedding, we gave our 10 year old Valencia 
orange trees 4 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate to the tree. 
We did not have enough on hand to give all the 
trees an application, so we had a good check on 
the results. Those trees that received the Chilean 
Nitrate have a good crop, while the others have 
a much lighter crop.” 
G. T. SMITH, Winter Garden, Fla. 


Chilean Nitrate is the natural nitrogen fertilizer— 
not synthetic—not artificial. Used for 50 years by 
successful farmers. If you don’t know how or where 
to buy it, a letter to the address below will have 
prompt attention. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 44-page book “How to Use Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda” tells how to fertilize orange, lemon, grapefruit, 
truck and all other crops. Free. Ask for Book No. 1 
or tear out this ad and mail with your name and 
address on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
itrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg. 
Orlando, Florida 


In writing please refer to ad No. H-25 
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The memory of 
quality remains 
long after price 
is forgotten- 


Scientifically correct formulae and 
ingredients, proven efficiency in act- 
ual grove work, account for the con- 
tinual preference of foremost grow- 
ers for our time tested materials for 
pest control. 


Sprays and 
Sprayers 


Dusts and 
Dusters 


Open-formula 
Fertilizers 


Florida Insecticide (mpany 


Apopka, Florida 
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California Offers Summer 
Courses In Citriculture- 
Florida Students Invited 


A cordial invitation to Florida 
students to attend the sixth annual 
SUMMER SESSION IN SUBTROPI- 
CAL HORTICULTURE to be held by 
the University of California at the 
Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, 
July 1 to August 10, 1929 is extend- 
ed by Professor Robert W. Hodgson, 
in charge of the activity, in a recent 
communication. Professor Hodgson, 
who is one of the leading authorities 
in citruculture in California, is well 
known to Florida growers on account 
of his annual visits to this state to 
judge at the South Florida Fair and 
the Florida Orange Festival at Win- 
ter Haven. li, connection with his 
visits to Florida he has spent much 
time studying and analyzing subtrop- 
ical fruit culture in this and other 
Gulf Coast states as a result of which 
he is regarded as the posted 
authority on this subject in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Professor Hodgson points out that 
students may register in one of two 
ways—either as regular students tak- 
ing the courses for credit to be ap- 
plied toward an academic degree in 
some institution of higher learning, 


best 


or as auditors taking the courses for 
the special value of the subject mat- 
ter presented, Regular students are 
expected to least junior 
status in university of 
recognized standing and are requir- 
ed to have one year each of college 
chemistry and botany. There are no 
special requirements for auditors oth- 
er than a serious interest in the field 
of citriculture or subtropical horticul- 
ture. 

The offered regular 
university courses and consist of lec- 
tures, laboratory and 
demonstrations five days a week for 
six weeks and five all day Saturday 
field exercises take the stud- 
ents into practically all parts of the 
citrus sections of California, Accord- 
ing to Professor Hodgson attendance 
at one of the Riverside summer ses- 
sions affords by far the best oppor- 
tunity for persons in other citrus sec- 
tions of the world to become familiar 
with the methods employed by the 
California growers and also with the 
different subtropical fruit producing 
sections of that state. 

The offered during the 
coming session include the following: 


have at 
a college or 


courses are 


exercises 


which 


courses 
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Citriculture (the citrus fruits), 4 
units. 

Subtropical of Lesser Importance 
in the United States (the olive, avo- 
cado, Japanese persimmon, pome- 
granate, date, carob, jujube, loquat, 
tuna, pistachio, cherimoya, 
and white sapote), 4 units. 

Diseases Affecting Subtropical 
Fruits, 2 units. 

Insects Affecting 
Fruits, 2 units. 

Students or growers desiring furth- 
er information concerning the courses 
are requested to write either to the 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Berke- 
ley, California or direct to Professor 
Hodgson at 339 Hilgard Hall, Berke- 
ley. The circular describing the 
courses and conditions of work at 
the Summer Session will be gladly 
furnished on request. 

Professor Hodgson states that thus 
far there have been no students from 
Florida in attendance at the Sum- 
mer Session at Riverside but that sev- 
eral students from this state have al- 


feijoa, 
guava, 


Subtropical 
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ready indicated their expectation to 
enroll in the coming session. 


IMPRESSIONS 
Continued from page 14 


It is our impression that the bus- 
iness of going about restricting ship- 
ments of immature fruit is difficult 
because so few, so very few, pack- 
ing houses or growers are in a posi- 
tion to “cast the first stone” at the 
guilty. 

In twelve years from January 1, 
1916, the population of the United 
States increased twelve per cent. In 
that period shipments of perishable 
foodstuffs in interstate commerce in- 
creased eighty per cent. Of these cel- 
ery increased 188 per cent; and cit- 
rus fruits increased 270 per cent. 
These figures do not include this 
season’s shipments. Now what is 
YOUR impression? 

In Nassau County 67 women and 
56 girls have entered the all-year 
garden contest sponsored by the state 
home demonstration department. 


Many housewives report that their 
work is reduced practically one-half 
by having hot and cold water in the 
house. 
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Ammo Po 


Is the Top Dressing You Want 
for Best Results and Biggest Profits 


Use AMMO-PO 
melons, etc. Use 
fruit 


to your profit 
AMMO-PO for 


It’s A Big Labor 


Saver 


Why handle a 100 Ib. 
bag of 14% potash and 
another 100 lb. bag of 
nitrate of soda, 18% 
ammonia — when 32 
bs. of AMMO-PO plant 
food in one bag, hand- 
led by one man with 
one operation, will 
bring better results? 


By 


COOUCREERNOOGEEOROOOOCRRSEROOEROOeREREORCROEETOOOEOES 
COCONEODODEUOORESERGRDOOERDGDODGGHECONCeeCERERONRROSS 


for 
citrus to 
for early opening of the bloom and starting of fruit. 


all means, 
want best results. Write for details and 
prices. 


water- 


of the 


tomatoes, cukes, 
increase the size 


beans, 


AMMO-PO—an exclusive original top or 
side 
cording to 
your brother farmers and growers. 


AMMO-PO 
the same pure form as nitrate of soda, 
and 
available form. It does not contain borax 
or chlorine. 


“Best by Test’”—ac- 
and hundreds of 


dressing, is 
hundreds 


contains 18% ammonia, in 


14% potash in a pure, quickly 


use AMMO-PO if you 


Atlantic & Gulf Fertilizer Co. 


C. Nash Reid, Pres. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Crotalaria Proves 
Worth in Manatee 


The value of Crotalaria as a soil 
builder has been demonstrated here 
by Emmet C. Sayles of Myakka City. 
Mr. Sayles is a citrus grower and is 
now a booster for Crotalaria for sum- 
mer cover crop in citrus groves, re- 
ports County Agent Leo H. Wilson. 

About six or seven years ago Mr. 
Sayles heard of Crotalaria and its 


All-Steel Skinner-Maull Sizer 


Flat Fruit 
Accurately Sized 


er consumption reduced. 


B. C. Skinner, Pres. 
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value as a soil builder. He realized 
that a legume crop was necessary in 
his grove to add the necessary or- 
ganic matter. He paid $5 a pound for 
the first seed he planted, states Mr. 
Wilson. 

By continually planting Crotalaria 
Mr. Sayles has been able to make a 
grove out of what seemed to be a 
failure at the beginning. His land 
has been built up each year by the 
addition of large amounts of organic 
matter, and for a few years he was 


Best Tangerine Sizer Made 


You will find it very much to your advantage to 


Twenty-seven 


able to sell all his surplus seed at 
fancy prices. 

With the exception of cold injury 
in 1927, Mr. Sayles has a very fine 
looking grove at Myakka City, says 
Mr. Wilson. The crop for the present 
season has been very satisfactory, 
and the trees have put on a splendid 
spring growth, Growers in Manatee 
County who want to see what Crota- 
laria will do for a citrus grove are 
invited by Mr. Wilson to visit the 
Sayles grove and see for themselves. 


Packers who will make some replacements before next season starts will find the Skinner All-Steel 
Packing House Equipment the latest and most accurate of its kind yet designed. 


As an example of how well steel often works into the design of packing house machinery we call your 


attention to the all-steel Skinner-Maull Sizer shown above. This is only one of the all-steel units of 
our line as now being built for the packing house trade. 


The all-steel frames are electrically welded, forming a rigid, solid foundation upon which to anchor 
moving parts. Bearings are kept in alignment, equipment has longer life, repairs will be less and pow- 


Come To Headquarters For Anything in The 
Packing House Machinery Line 


Florida Citrus Machinery Company 


World’s Largest Mfrs. of Packing House Equipment 


Dunedin, Florida 
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FERTILIZING CITRUS 


Continued from page 5 
er-fed tree. 

The amount of fertilizer that 
should be applied at each fertiliza- 
tion will depend largely on the type 
of soil and the root stock on which 
the tree is grown. A safe rule to fol- 
low is to put on one pound of fertiliz- 
er at each application for each year 
that the tree has been set in the 
grove. For instance, a two-year-old 
tree should receive four pounds of 


Blue Mold and Stem End Rot 





Licensed Houses 


Chase & Co., Orlando 
14 Houses 
Mammoth Grove, Lake Wales 
P. H. Varn, Plant City 
5 Houses 
R. W. Burch Ince., Plant City 
E. C. McLean, Palmetto 
Chester C. Fosgate Co., 
Orlando 
Nevins Fruit Co., 
2 Houses 
Milne & O'Berry, St. 
burg 
Adams 
dale 
DeLand Packing Co., DeLand 
W. E. Lee, Thonotosassa 
L. B. Skinner, Dunedin 


Titusville 
Peters- 


Packing Co., Auburn- 


“More Money 
for the 
Same Fruit 
is just a 
Question of 
Making it 
Keep Better.” 
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fertilizer at each application. If it is 
found that the leaves of the trees 
turn light green or yellow before the 
next application of fertilizer, the a- 
mount of fertilizer should be increas- 
ed. If, on the other hand, the leaves 
are a rich, deep green color and the 
tree is making a very vigorous 
growth, it might be advisable to re- 
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of producing. 

The best growers in the State are 
now fertilizing the producing tree ac- 
cording to the amount of fruit the 
tree is expected to bear. The general 
opinion is that about four pounds of 
fertilizer are required to produce a 
box of fruit. In addition the tree is 
expected to make more or less new 


duce the amount. After the trees 
reach bearing age, the amount of fer- 
tilizer to use should be gauged by the 
amount of fruit the tree is capable 


Can be Controlled 


Market reports indicate that Florida fruit is arriving with more or less 
decay showing in a big majority of all cars received. One car recently 
had 22% decay. 


These decay losses sometimes mean a grower does not get enough out 
of his fruit to pay for picking, packing and marketing. 


The liability of fruit of this kind does not cease with the sale of the 
fruit—it extends also to the dealer and consumer who frequently take 
losses far greater than the first loss to the original owner. 


Now what is the come-back? 


The consumer complains to the dealer, the dealer to the wholesaler, 
the wholesaler to his broker—clear back all along the line is complaint 
and dissatisfaction, loss of trade and the wrecking of a satisfactory mar- 
ket for Florida fruit. Dealers are getting wise to the fact that they can 
get Florida fruit that will keep and the shippers of this fruit are 
building a demand and reputation for their brands at the expense of 
their less fortunate competitors. 


One Florida house has shipped 300 cars and not a single decay loss. And 
the remarkable thing was that not a pound of ice was used in any 
of these cars. 


Some other shippers have had similar experiences—car after car ar- 
riving sound and disposed of at satisfactory prices and their brokers 
calling for more all the time. 


The difference between fruit that brings a profit and fruit that shows 
a loss, between that which creates confidence and builds good will and 
that which brokers do not want, is but the difference between its keep- 
ing qualities. 


The Brogdex System of treating citrus fruit with borax to control de- 
cay and rot and with paraffin to prevent aging and shrinkage is every 
day winning new friends among buyers, dealers and consumers in 
northern markets. 


When a car arrives sound, shipped without pre-cooling and without ice, 
it has already established a record for keeping quality. Then when it 
keeps for weeks without decay or shrinkage you can well imagine the 
confidence and good will it builds in the minds of the users. 


We invite you to visit the houses using the Brogdex System and get 
first hand information from the owners. You will find in their records 
convincing proof that better prices for the same fruit is just a ques- 
tion of making it keep better. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 
B. C. Skinner, Pres. Dunedin, Florida 





growth each year, which calls for still 
more fertilizer. The new growth put 
on by the tree each year will ordinar- 
ily require an amount of fertilizer 
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equal to that required to produce the 
fruit. This means that an amount of 
fertilizer should be applied for new 
growth equal to that applied for pro- 
duction of the fruit. This makes a 
total of eight pounds of fertilizer for 
each box of fruit the tree is capable 
of producing. A tree capable of pro- 
ducing five boxes of fruit should be 
given forty pounds of fertilizer a 
year, applied in three or four applica- 
tions. Should the trees be fertilized 
four times a year, about ten pounds 
of fertilizer would be applied at each 
application, If the trees do not pre- 
sent a healthy, dark green color, it is 
an indication that they need more 
fertilizer, especially more ammonia. 
On soils that are very fertile, the a- 
mount of fertilizer may be reduced. 
\lso, where heavy cover crops, es- 
pecially legumes, are grown, the a- 
mount of fertilizer may be reduced. 
No definite rule can be laid down to 
cover all conditions, as the general 
appearance of the tree and seasonal 
conditions must be taken into consid- 
eration by the grower. Therefore, the 
amounts as given above may serve as 
a guide, especially on young trees up 
to eight or ten years of age. 
CITRUS COMMENTS 
Continued from page 8 

ed period. Of the two conditions, 
groves certainly stand dry weather 
with the least permanent injury, 
though more fruit can be grown und- 
er wet weather conditions. Our light 
sand soils will respond amazingly to 
continued rains of considerable vol- 
ume as witness the growth and im- 
provement in condition secured dur- 
ing the summer rains. 

During the summer rains there is a 
very rapid chemical change in fer- 
tilizer materials. Along with this, 
bacterial activity and fungus growth 
is equally rapid. The whole soil Flora 
(life) is greatly stimulated. Friend- 
ly organisms fortunately seem always 
to outgrow the more undesirable 
kinds. If this were not true, the plant 
foods we supply for tree growth and 
fruit formation would be largely con- 
sumed by bacteria, This is not at all 
an impossible condition and seems to 
actually occur when the weather be- 
comes dry and when there are large 
quantities of organic matter to be 
rotted. 

It is easily possible to believe that 
the rapid changes occurring during 
the summer are largely due to bac- 
terial activity. Deliberate stimulation 
of such activity has always proven 
beneficial, The over (elaboration) 
production of certain forms of nitrate 
as is sometimes accomplished when 
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raw-bone is used or other organic ma- 
terials which must be rotted by bac- 
teria has resulted in too stimulating 
a growth and later in die-back. 
While it will be found that bac- 
teria can be relied on for part of the 
tree result we are seeking, it is doubt- 
ful if we will ever place our entire 
reliance in their work. Such organ- 
isms have definite periods of growth 
and even though we could supply 
moisture, we cannot supply tempera- 
ture. The ones we now utilize, wheth- 
er we want to or not, are more abun- 
dant in the summer when tempera- 


A Quick Sure-Kall for this 
Enemy of Florida Citrus 
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ture is high. During the winter they 
could not make the food-transforma- 
tion we would need from our low- 
grade organic manures, It is doubt- 
ful if sufficient carry-over could be 
accumulated from this source to last 
through the winter and spring. 

Bacterial stimulation (stimulation 
of soil activity) is already an impor- 
tant and valuable aid in grove work. 
In the future, it will be of increas- 
ing importance. Strange as it may 
seem, introduction of special strains 
for specific purposes is actually being 
done by citrus growers today. 


For Economical Control of Rust Mites 


Over three million dollars, 
well known authorities esti- 
mate, is lost by Florida Citrus 
Growers Because of Rust Mites. 
Yet you can quickly kill these 
enemies of Florida Citrus, clim- 
inate “‘russets,’’ produce more 
‘“‘brights’’ and make your fruit, 
Florida fruit, bring top prices 
and a ‘“‘ready sale.’’ Dusting 
with Anchor Brand Velvet 
Flowers of Sulphur is a quick, 
sure, economical way. 

Nothing else can kill off rust 


mites so completely, so eco- 
nomically as this powerful 
fuming flowers of sulphur. 

The reason Anchor Brand 
(Flowers of Sulphur) is better 
and more economical is its purity. 
It is finer, fluffier and free flow- 
ing. Only a little more than 
half the amount of Anchor 
Brand is needed to do a better 
job than ordinary sulphur. 


a free copy of a valuable booklet on 


[| Write Stauffer Chemical Company for 
“Dusting, Spraying & Soil Sulphurs’’ 


Stauffer’s ANCHOR BRAND 


VELVET FLOWERS OF SULPHUR 


DISTRIBUTORS: SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., JACKSONVILLE, WINTER 
HAVEN. HECTOR SUPPLY CO., MIAMI 


» 


Stauffer Chemical Company 


PETROLEUM BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCHES: NEW YORK CITY; CHESTER, PA.; MONONGA- 
HILA, PA.; ROANOKE, VA.; OLD HICKORY, TENN.; FREEPORT, TEXAS; CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
CALUMET CITY, ILL.; LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.; BORDEAUX, FR.; VIGO, SPAIN; 
GERNSHEIM, GERMANY; SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA.— DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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DEFENDS SEEDLING GROVES 


Homeland, Fla., April 3, 1929. 
Editor Citrus Industry: 

Is it any wonder that many of the 
orange growers of our state “went 
up in the air’ on reading the state- 
ment in Sunday Morning Tribune 
made by the “would-be” governor of 
Florida, W. J. The 
ment was; “The industry would be 
far better off if all the seedling trees 


in the State were destroyed as I did 


Howey? state- 


with 5 
Which 


injurious 


acres I owned.” 


was erroneous, 
injustice to ‘the 
many of the 
sweet seedling groves, in that it was 
who 


statement 
and an 
owners 


growers and 


read by thousands of people 
would consider Mr. Howey good au- 
thority and thereby be mis-lead. 
This indeed “ear full” to 
the hundreds of people who are the 


of those 


was an 
happy proud 
grand old sweet seedling groves, with 
their branches and 
golden fruit towering thirty to forty 
feet above their heads. 

There is nothing in existence today 
to be compared to the grandeur and 
beauty of one of those magnificent 
seedling trees, either in the blossom 
time or the harvest time. 

The sweet seedling tree is the orig- 
inal orange of our state—the ances- 
tral tree of all we have today. In- 
stead of “destroying’’ it we should 
be building a monument in Florida in 
commemoration grand old 
groves ranging from fifty to one hun- 
dred years old. 

All the budded groves owe their 
existence to the seedling orange (so 
much despised by Mr. Howey) and 
yet the budded trees cannot and will 
never compare with their “‘fore-fath- 
ers” in size of tree, yield of fruit or 
quality, and we would like to remind 
Mr. Howey that this is the ONE 
ORANGE that does not require col- 
oring. It is ready for shipment De- 
cember Ist (no test necessary) and 
is marketable up to April Ist. And 
let us whisper right here, that all this 
about 


possessors 


broad waving 


of these 


controversy inspection, green 
fruit law amendments, etc, are over 
the budded fruit and not the sweet 
seedling. We hope however, that the 
new laws which are being drawn up 
“with teeth in them” won’t turn out 
to be false teeth. 

We cannot understand why Mr. 
Howey destroyed 57 acres of seed- 


ling trees. It must have been ignor- 


? This department is devoted to the 


growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
jepartment for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
» some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


ance, or a neglected, starved, unkept 
that 
could not see 


he “bought for a song” 


anything in it. 


grove 

and 
We have seen budded groves in the 
same condition, but that would be no 
reason why we should wish all budded 
groves “destroyed”. 

Comparatively speaking, the big 
seedling giants stand above the bud- 
ded fruit as does Bok’s Singing Tow- 
er above the water tanks of Polk 
County. 

Why should we “kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg?” Or why should 
we kill all the horses because mules 
are better? 

Now candidly, can any one name 
a SANE reason why a sweet seed- 
ling “destroyed?” 
And may we ask why the real estate 
dealers say there is a ready sale and 
inquiry for 
and practically few for the budded? 
Seedling groves are hard to get and 
those who are fortunate enough to 
own one want to keep it. 

With all that said we 
must that prejudice has not 
prompted this rebuttal as the writer 
owns both seedling and budded groves 


grove should be 


sweet seedling groves 


has been 


insist 


and wishes both well. 
CITRUS GROWER. 
WANTS COLOR TEST 
Crescent City, Fla., 4/4/29. 
Editor Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Dear Sir: 
In your the month of 
March you make note of a question 
asked by Mr. Entzminger of Long- 
wood as to coloring fruit. You state 
that you do not see how this can be 
regulated, How is it that California 
requires 25°s or better color before 


issue of 


tests for maturity are made. 

They do this on the grounds that 
a perfectly green orange will often 
stand the test BECAUSE IT IS NOT 
MATURE AND THE ACID HAS 
NOT BEGUN TO FORM. 

How can we set up a test of 8 to 1 
for maturity if we cannot also set up 


a percentage of color before the 
tests are made, 

It is a well known fact that our 
market was ruined this season by im- 
mature fruit shipments and it will be 
just the same another year without 
a color requirement. 

I will make this statement, 
of the growers in this 
CONNECTED WITH PACKING 
HOUSES OR CONTROLLED BY 
THEM ARE IN FAVOR OF A 25% 
or better color. The Clearing House 
and will submit this 
proposition to a vote of the actual 
rank and file. Why? 

Who has the right to say when or- 
anges should be shipped if it is not 
the actual growers. 

If California has tried the 25% 
or better color and have as they say 
found it satisfactory why would not 
any man pattern at 
least for one year to try it out. 

I understand on good authority 
that at the Tavares meeting of the 
Growers organization a motion was 
put and carried, that the Clearing 
House set up of the green fruit law 
be amended to contain a provision 
for a 25%: or better color before 


90% 
state NOT 


operators not 


good business 


cutting. 
Very truly yours, 
G. H. Preston. 


WANTS MORE FACTS 
Editor The Citrus Industry: 

In the newspapers of April 3 ap- 
peared an article from Winter Haven 
stating that the of counting 
“more than seven thousand votes” 
for Clearing House directors would 
make announcement of the success- 
ful candidates slow. Next day’s pa- 
pers gave the count of the vote. Add- 
ing together the vote for all seven 
of the directors at large, the total 
comes to 12,033 votes. Now I availed 
myself of the privilege of voting for 
four of these directors at large. If 
all other Clearing. House members 
had done the same, it would only be 
necessary to divide this total by four; 
and we would then know that 3008 
members had voted. This probably 
did not happen; but if we figure that 
Clearing House members would vote 
about as people ordinarily vote in oth- 
er elections; and assume that each 
member on the average voted for 
three of the directors at large, and 
then divide the total vote by three, 
it would mean that 4,011 members 


labor 
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voted. Where the seven thousand? If 
they voted, whom did they vote for? 
Can it be possible they voted on the 
average for less than two directors 
at large each? 

The Clearing House original organ- 
ization is authority for the statement 
made last June that there are some- 
thing more than 13,000 citrus grow- 
ers in Florida, I have the habit of 
jotting down figures and remember- 
ing them; but somehow I have diffi- 
culty in reconciling all the figures I 
thus gather. I was one of the grow- 
ers who signed-up with the Clearing 
House in the very first flight; but I 
have several times been disappoint- 
ed in public statements which the or- 
ganization has sponsored. For my 
part I want informatoin concerning 
the Clearing House and its activities, 
more information than has come my 
way the last several months; but I 
feel it should be as painfully accu- 
rate as if it came from a banking in- 
stitution, It seems to me, and I know 
that a lot of other growers share my 
opinion, that we have entirely too 
much “propaganda” in connection 
with things citrus in Florida. It looks 
as if our very first need is for less 
entertainment and more facts. 

A NEWCOMER. 
Orlando, Fla. 


BROTHER BILL ON 


GREEN FRUIT 
Dear Jim, 

Your letter requesting my opinion 
of the control of green fruit ship- 
ments has given me serious thought. 
It is one thing to talk at random 
when a gang is discussing a problem 


and quite another matter to write it 


coherently on paper. 

We all know that many cars of 
green fruit went out of the State 
this year, as they have each previous 
year, due to an inadequate law. 

Many believe that the test on or- 
anges should be raised a point. I con- 
sider this more or less of an academ- 
ic question at this particular time 
because the present standard had not 
been given a fair trial with enforce- 
ment and we really don’t know 
whether it is satisfactory or not. 
What we need is not long discussion 
of theories but a practical, effective 
means of enforcing the law. There- 
fore, I believe that the first necessity 
is a cast iron copper fastened, bang 
up set of TEETH IN OUR PRES- 
ENT LAW. We can raise the acid 
test at a later date if AFTER FAIR 
TRIAL the present standards are 
proven. inadequate. The present law 
is that used -by California and ap- 
proved~by_ the Federal Department. 
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Second: Make a law covering the 
movement of Tangerines. There is no 
reason for allowing anyone to destroy 
the tangering market. 

Third: Extend the Inspection Ser- 
vice to cover the entire season or un- 
til the first of March, I fail to see 
why it is a worse offense to ship 
Pineapples in November as Parson 
Browns than to ship Valencias in Jan- 
uary as Pineapples. Why make a 
thing illegal at one time in the sea- 
and countenance it later? The 
idea of the law, as I understand it, 
is to prevent the shipment of imma- 
ture fruit and prevent destroying the 
market. 

Now that we have gone briefly over 
the situation in a broad way let’s go 
back to the keynote of the whole 
matter ENFORCEMENT. 

One can usually learn by observ- 
ing work accomplished along sim- 
ilar lines by other industries which 
have been confronted by similar prob- 


son 


lems. 


For example: the apple growers of 


Lighten 
M I 


Thirty-one 


the state of Washington command a 
position of respect and confidence in 
their field. They put teeth in their 
law. Instead of going outside for in- 
spectors they selected reputable 
growers in their local sections, paid 
them fair salaries. They then stamp- 
ed the name of the grower and his 
address on each box of fruit pack- 
ed. Lastly, they maintain men in the 
principal markets to inspect the qual- 
ity and pack on the fruit stands. 
Simple isn’t it? Sure, but Jim—IT 
WORKS. 
What About Florida? 
How may our industry be protect- 
ed? 
1. Extend the Season of Inspection 
until March first. 
2. Obtain and maintain Inspect- 
ors of integrity by: 
A. Appointing CITRUS MEN. 
B. Paying a fair salary. 
C. Jailing the dishonest Inspect- 
or, 
3. Inspect EACH CAR of fruit in 
Continued on page 34 


the Load 


with 


CA 


AXLE GREASE 


Between hub and axle... that’s 
where the rub comes! A moder- 
ate load on a dry spindle is harder 
for the horse to pull than a heavy 
load on a well greased spindle. 

MICA AXLE GREASE is an 
axle grease of the highest quality, 
containing ground mica (a splen- 
did lubricant in itself) which forms 
a coating on the spindle and makes 
a perfectly smooth traction surface. 


STANDARD OiL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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New Insecticide Co. 
Perfects Organization 


The Orangol Company is the name 
of a new pest control organization 
which is just making its bow to the 
citrus public of Florida, though its 
principals already are, well and wide- 
ly known here in connection with 
this work. 

The Orangol unique 
in the Florida field in that its activi- 
ties will embrace all proven lines of 
pest control, including not only a full 
line of and 
but fumigation as well, 

R. W. Kelly of Orlando is presi- 
dent of the concern. He is well 
known of the con- 
trol work by fumigation of the 


Company is 


insecticides accessories 


new 
pest 
Amer- 
which 
service in 


as manager 
ican Cyanamid Sales Co., in 
work he seen 
every citrus county 


active 
, of the state, since 
practical fumigation 
methods to Florida a few years ago. 
Mr. Kelly has had long experience in 
formerly 


has 


he introduced 


pest control work, having 
occupied a position directing impor- 
tant pest control investigations in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington before engaging with the 
American with 
which he 
nia before coming to Florida. 

Louis Cambron of Orlando is sales- 
manager of the 
too well known in 
the insecticide business here to re- 
quire Florida 
ers; and is thoroughly experienced in 
the work he underakes. 
Company is 


Cyanamid Sales Co., 


first saw service in Califor- 


concern. He is 
with 


new 
connection 


introduction to grow- 


intro- 
new oil 


The Orangol 


ducing Orangol, its own 
emulsion, for which a number of ad- 
vantages claimed. It will 
handle a full line of sprays and dusts, 
and handle fumigat- 


ing for the American Cyanamid 


are also 


in addition will 
Sales Co. 

The new organization has its quart- 
ers at 1285 North Orange Ave., Or- 
lando, in the building of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Sales Co., facing Lake 
Ivanhoe. 

CITRUS PLANTINGS | ON 
KEYS BEING INSPECTED 
BY. STATE PLANT BOARD 


Citrus plantings on the keys along 


the lower east coast of Florida are 
being inspected now by a crew of 
canker inspectors under the super- 
vision of M, R. Brown, grove inspect- 
or for the State Plant Board. 

The bulk of the citrus in that sec- 
tion is composed of the famous key 
limes, which for many years were 
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known in many markets in the coun- 
try. These lime groves were hard hit 
by both the boom and by storms, and 
many of them have been abandoned, 
according to Mr. Brown. 

Many trees have been blown down, 
and the luxuriant growth of under 
brush that grows so rapidly in a trop- 
ical country has made a wilderness of 
the plantings. This makes the _ in- 
very difficult, and the in- 
spectors are armed 
which are used to cut paths through 
the jungle surrounding the trees. 

In addition to inspecting the trees 
for citrus canker, the 
lookout for any 
structive plant 
for years 
rum runners, 


spection 


with machets 


men are on the 
other new and de- 
The keys have 
rendevous for 
and 


When 


pest. 
been the 
smugglers, others 
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wishing to avoid the regular ports of 
entry. The crews of the different 
ships brought in many fruits from 
foreign countries, it is thought. 
Many of the old settlers had their 
own boats and trips to Cuba and the 
3ahamas were not unusual. These 
often brought back trees and 
planted them in their 
yards or groves. It would not be sur- 
prising, declare officials of the Plant 
Board, to discover that the citrus 
blackfly the West Indian fruit fly, 
or some other destructive pest has 
gained a foothold on one of the keys. 


people 


shrubs and 


The marigold has been selected as 
the county flower in Jefferson Coun- 
ty and each club member has agreed 
to plant some. 


Citrus Aphis 
threatens / 


to injure your trees and crop, 


stop losses by spraying 
dusti ing with “Black Leaf 40”, the ‘ 


‘Old Reliable’’. 


This protection costs but a few cents per tree. 


AS A LIQUID SPRAY or 


aphis and thrips, ete. 
tine fumes. 


in NICOTINE 
groves, truck crops and gardens, “Black Leaf 40” 


DUST for 
kills 


, both by contact and by its nico 


To increase the effectiveness of oil sprays against cit- 


rus scales and mealy bug, add about 


Leaf 40” 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 
secticide. Deadly 

foliage. 


% pint of “Black 
to each hundred gallons of diluted oil spray. 

is the world’s leading nicotine in- 
to all soft-bodied sucking insects. 
Ask your Experiment Station. 


Dealers Sell “Black Leaf 40” 


Non-injurious to 


in Several Package Sizes 


KILLS BY CONTACT AND FUMES 


While 
Leaf 40” 
direct contact (wetting) 
advantage 
ing 


tine 


fumes set 
material. 


“Black 
is primarily dependent upon 
, a secondary 
is furnished by the “gass- 
effects of the penetrating nico- 
free in the spraying 
two-fold action is an 


the effectiveness of 


This 


advantage not possessed by any non- 
volatile spraying solution. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” CONTROLS 


Just “Paint” It On 


the Roosts 

Kills lice on your entire 
flock, whether 50 birds or 
5000. When chickens perch 
upon roosts that have been 
painted with 


leased that penetrate the 
feathers and kill the lice. 


Easy, 
inates all individual handling of birds. 


POULTRY LICE 


To rid your flock of lice only a small 
paint brush, a can of “Black Leaf 40” 
and a few minutes time for “paint- 
“Black Leaf ing”’ 


40", fumes are slowly re- ed. 


it on top of the roosts is requir- 
effective, and cheap. Elim- 


Ask your Dealer for information or 
write us. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Inc. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


A PE Tes mle 


40% Nicotine 
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NIPARE 


P 
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APES results are so remarkable, so 

outstanding, so evident, that you have 

only to see them to be convinced that 
the Mapes slogan, “COST LITTLE MORE 
— WORTH MUCH MORE”, is a modest 
statement of the true worth of Mapes. 


Mapes Manures have always produced outstanding 
results because they have always been formulated 
on the basis of crop yield and quality. Two fertiliz- 
ers of the same analysis may give widely different 
results because of the difference in the materials 
from which they are compounded. 


We go to the crop; we ask it what materials it likes 
best; we put these materials into Mapes Manures. 
Mapes Manures are made to grow good crops—not 
to sell at a price. They are first made right, then 
priced as low as possible, 


Try Mapes this year. Compare the results—the 
yield, the qualiy, the profits—with the results from 
any other fertilizer you can buy. Write today for 
complete information about Mapes Fertilizers and 
the Mapes System of Fertilization. Also, be sure to 
get our new series of Citrus Leaflets. They’re free. 
Use the coupon below. 


te Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co, 


270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Hamilton Woodruff, Branch Mgr. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Be sure to get this neW series of Leaflets 


We are issuing a new series of leaflets which will tell 
vou each month about the care and fertilization of 
your grove. These leaflets are designed to help you to 
secure greater production and greater profits from 
your grove. They are free for the asking. 


The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co., Dept. C-5 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Please add my name to your mailing list so that I 
The Mapes System of Fertilization will receive the new leaflets on Citrus Culture. Also 
send me complete information about Mapes Manures. 
Tha, Mapes System of Fertilization is being followed by many TO ES Sey Se oe Sy eee 
of the most successful citrus growers in Florida. It is based "OV i b i 
wa years of experience. It is simple and easy to follow. eo gers eee ey eee 
t this system you feed your trees at the right time, with ou i 
: ce ; : , ng trees. M rove is located at 
the right fertilizer and in the right quantity for maximum, ” — = 
economical and profitable production. One of the very impor- My name is 
tant advantages of Mapes Manures is that they may be ap- 
plied liberally, without danger of tree injury, because they are My address is 
madé. from the choicest sources of plant food obtainable. 


cost little more --- worth much more 
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THE GROWER’S OWN PAGE 
Continued from page 31 
the packing house. 

4. Have a UNIFORM SWORN 
STATEMENT which the PACKING 
HOUSE MANAGER must sign for 
each car certifying that the fruit in 
that car passes the test and is legal- 
ly ripe. 

5. License the packing house and 
if they violate the law by shipping 
green fruit suspend or revoke the 
At the time you can 
either fine or jail the manager for 
perjury because if the fruit does not 
pass and is shipped the manager has 
committed perjury by signing the 
sworn. statement that went with the 
car. 

6. Word 


loopholes. 


license. same 


law so there are no 
out “if” and 
“knowingly” and the rest of the legal 
tinsel. A manager knows within a 
tenth of a point what the fruit on 
the floor is running, don’t let 
him kid he doesn’t. 

7. Put inspectors on the receiving 
end to back check on the local men. 
It wouldn’t take many men. It 
the number of they 
might catch but any inspector on this 


the 
Leave 


and 
you 


isn’t 
actually men 
end who was inclined to be “lenient” 


would hesitate longer if he knew 
there were a possibility of HIS car 
being checked and if it didn’t pass he 
* look- 


would be “sitting on the inside 
ing at the outside.” 

I honestly believe that it is going 
to take red_ ink 
to arouse the grower, but when he 
and start to fight, then 
and then only will you get RESULTS. 

ANY SHIPPER, LARGE OR 
SMALL, WHO TRIES TO DEFEAT 
A FAIR, HONEST, ENFORCABLE 
GREEN FRUIT LAW IS POTEN- 
TIALLY DISHONEST AND DOES 
NOT DESERVE THE RESPECT OR 
CONSIDERATION OF A SINGLE 
GROWER. 

Think it 
don’t lie 


several years to 


does sit up 


over some more but 
think the grove 
game the damnation 
bow-wows. Take good care of your 
grove 


you, 


and 
gone to 


down 
has 
and it will take good care of 


Affectionately yours, 
Brother Bill Jr. 


MUCH DAMAGE DONE 
TO FLORIDA CITRUS 
( IN COLORING ROOM 
A timely warning is being issued 
to packing house managers to see 
that their fruit is not injured in the 
coloring room, that it appears 
likely that the coloring room will be 
used for toning up the color of Val- 
encias and for recoloring some of the 


now 
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late varieties of grapefruit. 

The suggestion comes from H. R. 
Fulton, H. E. Stevens, and F. J. 
Wooten of the U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry, located at Orlando. Experi- 
ments conducted by these men em- 
phasize the importance of close at- 
tention to ventilation and dosage in 
using ethylene gas for coloring cit- 
rus, 

Poor ventilation not only retards 
coloring, say the specialists, but in- 
creases the danger of direct injury 
to the fruit. Excessive doses of ethy- 
lene gas also retard coloring and may 
lead to rapid decay under poor con- 
ditions of ventilation and high tem- 
perature. 


POU 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one 


insertion. 


inser- 
Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 


tion 


This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement 
50 cents. 


have the total cost. 
accounts, and would, 


accepted for less than 
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REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE—By owner, eighty acres, two- 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. For further in- 
formation write “A. Z."” P. O. Box 1261, 
Orlando, Florida. 

WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improvea tand in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 

WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
cITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price. 
John J. Black, Box 93, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome. without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fila. 


a a 
COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


4 well known reputable firm of national 
scope. marketing certain materials requir- 
ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
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quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orchard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 





WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $6.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

BEGGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
Beggarweed seed now and be assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 
G. Ranney, Box 297, Monticello, Fla. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—AIll varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 

FOR SALE—-Dairy and scable manure, car 
lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
Fla 


AVOCADOS - SEED — 


bearers only. John 
Beach, Florida. 


Grafted. Reliable 
B.Beach, West Palm 


BABY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C. 
O. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $14.00 per 100; reds, orpingtons, 
minorcas $16.00; mixed $13.00; live de- 
livery, postpaid. Florida Baby Chickery, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

ROUGH LEMON Seedlings in any quantity, 
special summer sale, very attractive 
ga A. E. Nichols, Box 262W, Tampa, 
la 


CITRUS EXPERT and landscape gardener 
desires superintendency of larger grove or 
estate. Address, P. O. Box 2072, Sarasota, 
Florida. 





WANTED—Position on farm or grove. Go 
any where, or do any honest work. W. B. 
Shaw, Bradley Junction, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


Orders - Inquiries 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business. in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 


Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 





